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Every Caohtinent knows 


y 


Motion Picture Equipment 


Victor Cameras and Projectors 
are favorites the world over, 
because only the finest picture 
and sound quality can be toler- 
ated in today’s vital teaching, 
combat training and entertain- 
ment programs. Their profes- 
sionally perfect performance 
makes them the faithful servant 
to millions in War or Peace. 


























SHOW YOUR WORKERS 


THEIR PRODUCTION /W ACTION 
WITH THIS TERRIFIC MOVIE 


AXIS 
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= a film that brings war...with all its fury...home to ducton; of the need for sticking to the job to provide the tools for 












Wasi all 


those on the production front. You see the amazing last moments 
of the Nazis in Africa. Joyous demonstrations of liberated peo- 
ples. Meetings of Yanks and Britons . . . of Eisenhower and Mont- 
gomery. Then you see the final moments of the once proud Afrika 
Korps as it is driven to frantic rout and unconditional surrender. 
This historic movie record is thrilling, inspiring! 

It is also full of meaning: of the importance of increased pro- 





OTHER GREAT FILM BUILDERS OF MORALE: 


“YANKS BOMB TOKYO” “BATTLE FOR TUNISIA” 





In Castle Films you have a wide selection of significant movies for 
showing today. The full meaning of total war is dramatically told in 
25 other Castle Films recording every major battle action of World War 
II. Still other films present interesting and timely subjects of importance 
to the war effort. See your photo dealer or send today for a catalog of 
Castle morale-building films. 











fighting men; of the sober truth that this African victory is actually 
only the beginning of a far greater job—that of smashing the Axis 
in Europe and Asia. Show this movie to your workers now! Use 
it to maintain morale! 


LOW COST 


$g75 


16mm. Titled Version 


16mm. Sound-On-Film $] 7°° 





macesseeseny, INC. | 


FIELD BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


PT Site Feet 







RCA BLDG. 
NEW YORK 


RUSS BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

























FIFTY YEARS 


before 


YANK BOMBS | 
FELL ON TOKIO. 
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Oddly enough, the first travelogue ever pre- 
sented by Burton Holmes was on the subject of 
Japan. That was in 1893—the year of the 
World's Columbian Exposition, and the projector 
on that history-making occasion was operated by 
Oscar B. Depue, today president of Burton 
Holmes Films, Inc. 


A half-century of pioneering and leadership since 
that time in motion picture production and lab- 
oratory work is now paying dividends in training 
fighting Americans. 


For months before Pearl Harbor, the Burton 
Holmes facilities were devoted mainly to ‘de- 
fense" work. Soon after the first Jap bombs fell 
on United States territory, all departments of the 
oldest American motion picture producing organ- 
ization went “all out." 


Film training techniques are hastening the day 
when Yank bombs by the thousands will blast the 
Japs . . . Films will also help build a better peace- 
time world to come, by presenting graphically 
American ideas and American products to peo- 
ples eager to embrace a democratic way of life. 


BURTON 
HOLMES } 
FILMS, ( —Gualily 


Une. Ohoumanshyp 


50 YEARS 





BURTON HOLMES FILMS 


Incorporated 


7510 North Ashland Ave. 
Telephone: ROGers Park 5056 


Chicago 













AUTHORS & ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 


runes AND MOST CONSISTENT user of visual edu- 
cation among the agencies of government is 
the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Since 
1908, when it undertook 
as its first assignment the TO USDA 
filming of the flight of the 


by pioneer Motion Picture Service executive, 


Raymond Evans, present Chief of Production. 


Mr. Evans has given the 


A SPECIAL EDITION DEVOTED 


WAR FILMS 

















RAYMOND EVANS 





field its latest and most 


DUNCAN WALI comprehensive _ historical 


survey of the film work 


U. S. Army’s first airplane, the of the Department. The article on 
Motion Picture Service has pro- production is by Chester A. Lind- 
duced hundreds of motion pic- strom, Associate Chief of Produc- 


tures and countless filmstrips and tion for the Motion Picture Service 


slidefilms. It is in recognition of under whose personal supervision 
these years of solid achievement, and direction most actual filming 
passing with little publicity and in the studio and field is done. 


less glory to the men who made The important place of slide- 
them possible, that we dedicate 
this Special Edition of BUSINESS 
SCREEN to the wartime film pro- 
gram of the Department. USDA 


films are intended for U. S. farm- 


films in the Department’s program 
is adequately described by Don Ben- 
nett, in charge of the Visual Aids 
Section of the Department. 
dinating 
the work 
CHESTER A. LINDSTROM of all 


Coor- 





ers. They possess little glamour 


and yet they frequently attain 


majestic proportions through the 

very grandeur of the vast plains and forests and 
rivers on which the cameras focus. 

* The foreword to this Edition, as is most fit- 
ting, is the personal contribution of the Secretary 


who pro- 
duce the pictures is 
the office of the Chief 
of Distribution. In a 
special article, to- 


of Agriculture, Mr. Claude Wickard. The Sec- 


retary’s belief in the immense value of visual 


gether with extensive 
field reports and ac- 
tual case histories. 
Oliver Griswold, 
Chief of Distribution, 
tells of the wide. 
spread use of USDA 
films in the field. 


education adds important and original testimony 
which many will regard most highly. 

For the outstanding 
articles in this Edition contributed by Duncan 
Wall, Assistant Director of Information of the 
Department, in charge of motion pictures, and 


record, also, are the 





DON BENNETT 


PERSONALITIES IN THE 
(nicht) Bell & Howell has 


announced the appoint- 
ment of J. Harold Booth 
as Vice President in 
charge of War Negotia- 
tions, War Expediting, 
Subcontracting, Employee 
Training, Personnel and 
Public Relations, Indus 
trial Relations, Sales, Serv- 
ice and Advertising 


* 


(cert) Jack Rheinstrom, 
head of the Chicago office 
of Campbell-Mithun, Inc., 
has been elected vice pres- 
ident of the advertising 
agency. Until he joined 
the agency, Mr. Rhein- 
strom was associated with 
the Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion and Wilding Pictures. 


NEWS 
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Your Post-War Sales-Training Program 
Can’t Be Organized Overnight 


Important to Shape Plans Now for 


Speedy Readjustment—after Victory 





ES, WE QUITE UNDERSTAND that we're in for a long, long war. 
But we wouldn't have been if America had been PREPARED. 


PROOF 


If you want proof thet Carevel So, too, there’s going to be a period—AFTER Victory—when Amer- 
Plans get results, check with ican business firms will be fighting to recapture markets ...to win 
American Bible Society to themselves their proportionate share of those newly released 
American Can Company consumer dollars. Fairly good going for those who are PREPARED. 
American Viscose Corporation Extremely difficult for others. 
The Bates Manufacturing Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company Here is what's going to happen, and it doesn’t take much of a 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 


prophet to foresee it: Victory will one day loom on the near-horizon. 
Then all the energies bent on producing tools of war will at once be 
focused on the forthcoming Battle of Competition .. . 


The Borden Company 
Cadillac Motors 
Calco Chemical Company, Inc. 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 


Dictaphone Corporation And by and large those companies who “get there fustest with the 
E. I. duPont de Nemours mostest men”—men who are TRAINED, may we add—will almost 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. immediately step far out in the lead. . 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company It's no easy task to train hundreds of inexperienced salesmen in a 


Hart Schaffner & Marx few short months... to re-energize thousands of quiescent dealers 
Jenkin Bene. ... to acquire a host of additional dealers, make them quickly pro- 
Johns-Manville Corporation ductive . . . to coach all the people involved in bringing the product 
Kenwood Mills from plant to consumer... 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
National Biscuit Company —Which is ample reason why you should lay out a comprehensive 
National Lead Company training program NOW and be ready to put it into instant action! i 
Pepsi-Cola Co. HI 


Remington Arms Compa 
Sen beets nn Ou psd a Impossible? Some of the largest companies in America don't think 


Swift & Company so. They insist that the BASICS of selling, merchandising, servicing 
The Texas Company are perennially the same. May we tell you how they are planning 


j ? 
OR ANY OTHER CARAVEL CLIENT for the Day of Victory? 


ere 














CARAVEL FILMS 


INCORPORATED 


New York * 730 Fifth Avenue ¢ Tel. Clrcle 7-6112 


Member of: THE INSTITUTE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
VISUAL EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING, INC. 
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e consider it an honor and a privilege that 
















virtually all of our organization and extensive 
facilities are now devoted to the creation and pro- 
duction of training sound motion picture and slide 
film subjects for the Armed Forces. 

Until Victory—any remaining portion of our 
capacity will be necessarily limited to the pro- 
duction of sound motion picture and slide film 
subjects which definitely contribute directly to 


the war effort. 
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Wilding Picture Productions, Ine. 
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AMERICAN FIGHTERS 
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outes... IN THE JUNGLE 


It seems unbelievable—but U. S. fighters are seeing the latest 


EQUIPMENT 


sound movies, with rich, life-like tone quality, projected brilliantly 
clear right in the middle of the steaming, malaria ridden, insect 
infested jungles of the Solomons. 

The above illustration is based on an actual set-up in New 
Guinea, one of a chain of theatres in which Red Cross Field 
Director James Stewart projects the latest sound films to American 
and Australian front line fighters. 

Today, the Special Service units provide each overseas division 
! 
projector outfits. Films are rushed to the various fronts via trans- 
port planes. In this way, U. S. fighters from the Aleutians to 
Tunisia, who consider movies as important as food, are thrilled 


of the U. S. Army with several complete portable 16 mm. sound 


with the cream of America’s best and latest motion pictures. 


The Ampro Dual Unit here illustrated known as the “J Kit” is 
standard equipment for Special Service Units. In addition, thou- 
sands of Ampro 16mm. projectors are being used in training men 
in the Army, Navy and Air Corps. Ampro facilities are engaged 
100% in producing projectors and other precision equipment for 
the U. S. War effort. Ampro engineering is going ahead at full speed. 
To keep in touch with the latest developments in 16 mm. projection, 
make certain your name is on the Ampro mailing list. Write today! 





AMPRO CORPORATION, 2851 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 



























































F ‘ims Speed Production 


Making clear and understandable the operations of 
modern mechanized equipment, helping men and women 
—on the farm front as well as on the factory floor— 
to learn faster and better the latest techniques to increase 
production is the vital wartime role assigned to motion 


pictures and slidefilms. 


Typical of films’ contribution to the war effort: 
r “NORTHERN ILLINOIS FARM LIFE ~ 
IN WARTIME” 


In Production for the Public 
of Northern Illinois 


Service Company 


Showing farmers how to achieve increased production through 
ingenious short cuts and 
better use of available fa- 
cilities is the wartime ob- 
jective of this new Chicago 
Film production for the 
Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, key sup- 
plier of utility services in 
a vital area of food and 
arms production. Films like 
this produced by Chicago 
Film for the State of Illi- 
nois, for the Portland Ce- 
ment Association and the 
Tractor Division of Allis- 
Chalmers Company are do- 
ing their part in speeding 





the production of food and 
other war essentials through 


“Northern 
Illinois Farm Life in Wartime” 


visual instruction and dem- tbove: Scene from 


onstration. 
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Practically all of Chicago Film’s facilities 
are now engaged in producing training films 
for the Armed Forces. After Victory, the 
experienced personnel and the complete 
facilities of this organization will again 
serve in the important work of sellina the 
products and services of American business. 



















SHICAGO FILM STUDIOS 


CHICK FILM LABORATORY, INC. 


MOTION PICTURES SLIDE FILMS 
“STUDIO AND GENERAL OFFICE 


18W. WALTON PLACE - WHITEHALL 6971 - CHICAGO, ILL. 


NAVY FILMS 


FOR WAR PLANT USE 
A NATIONAL motion picture dis- 


tribution service has been es- 
tablished by the Industrial Incentive 
Division of the U. S. Navy for the 
handling of its programs of motion 
pictures, it is announced by Rear 
Admiral C. H. Woodward, Chief of 
the Incentive Division: The films 
to be distributed under this system 





are designed especially for war 
workers and their immediate fam- 
ilies. 

The film subjects will illustrate 
the importance of the worker on the 
production line and will depict the 
relationship between plant 
and shipyard workers and the men 
of the Fleet, the Admiral stated. 
Most of these films will be “re- 
stricted” and cannot be seen in 


close 


commercial theaters. Some com- 
mercial films, however, which have 
a strong appeal to war workers, will 
be included in the program. 

Companies interested in procur- 
ing this service for their plant 
should address their requests to: 
Industrial Incentive Division, Navy 
Department; 2118 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

The request will be forwarded to 
the film distributor in the locality 
of the plant. Company officials then 
will be contacted by a representa- 
tive of the film distributor to ar- 
range the loan of the motion picture. 
Once a plant has indicated to the 
Industrial Incentive Division its in- 
terest in showing incentive films, 
and has been approved, the plant 
may deal directly with the distribu- 
tor for all future film showings. 

The distributor for the Division 
is permitted to make a nominal 
charge of $1.00 plus transportation 
charges, to cover cost of handling, 
insurance, inspection and general 
maintenance of the films and the 
charge covers three reels or less in 
any one shipment. 

Arrangements also have been 
made with the film distributors to 
furnish 16-mm projectors and ex- 
perienced projectionists where 
plants and shipyards do not have 
projection facilities available for 
showings. This service will be fur- 
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nished at a reasonable cost upon re- 
quest. These projection points have 
been established in 300 localities. 
Distributors also will assist plant 
operators in arranging locations for 
showings where no suitable audi- 


torium is available. 

Requests for use of film should 
be accompanied by information as 
to whether the company has its own 
projection equipment or wishes to 
make afrangements to rent such fa- 
cilities from the distributor. 


New Aircraft Identification Kit 
* A very complete new kit of 336 
aircraft identification silhouettes in 
2” x 2” miniature slides, recently 
prepared by FLYING magazine is 
now being distributed exclusively 
through the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc. The kit has been tested 
with excellent results in approxi- 
mately 150 aircraft identification 
courses in high schools, colleges, 
and among various units of the 
Armed Forces. 

Material for this kit was prepared 
by a highly specialized staff of ex- 
perts and is specifically designed 
for group instruction. It includes 
110 different types of aircraft used 
by the world’s major air powers. 
Each type of aircraft is completely 
identified with three individual sil- 
houettes on separate slides, which 
show side, bottom, and front views. 
In addition, there are six introduc- 
tory slides, showing front and bot- 
tom views of various wing types. 

The kit includes an indexed case, 
slides, and an instructor’s manual. 
Each slide is accurately keyed to 
the master-index on the cover of the 
case, which lists the guide number 
and type of aircraft. The instruc- 
tor’s manual includes an alphabeti- 
cal index of aircraft types. 
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Pilea! 


IN THE PRODUCTION OF MOTION | 
PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMENT 


Awarding of the @@veted Army-Navy “H® to DEVRY has a 
three-fold significanéé: First—it shows thaf#DeVRY is producing 
cameras and project@rs which give theatr@like, trouble-free per- 
formance even undef)difficult war froné conditions. Next—it 
shows how important Motion picture edw€ation is to waging war 
and providing entertafament for our boys at the fronts. And 
finally —it shows what @splendid job imstructors in business and 
industry are doing in p®@paring young men and women for im- 
mediate war tasks througtithe development and use of time saving 
motion picture films. When war-tésted, war-proved DEVRY 
motion picture sound equipment is available, you'll find it far 
beyond previously accepted standards of excellence. Keep your 
EYE on DeVRY. 
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WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMENT 
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DEVRY CORPORATION salutes the United 
States Department of Agriculture for a 
far-sighted, intelligent and effective job of 
utilizing motion pictures to improve the 
economic, social and spiritual level of agra- 
rian America It is indeed fitting that this 
issue of BUSINESS SCREEN should tell 
the story of the part the U. 8S. D. A. has 
called upon motion pictures to play in its 
great work—a work the greatness of 
which is yet to be revealed as the United 
States becomes the granary as well as the 
arsenal of the United Nations 
> . > 
AN IDEA as to postwar possibilities for 
educational films is suggested by Nathan 
D. Golden of the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce ‘The 
educational film should reach its highest 
development in the postwar period, and 
will probably be utilized as the univer- 
sal medium through which the United Na- 
tions break down the prejudices indoctri 
nated in foreign countries by the Axis 
Powers.” What are your plans? What 
can we of DeVRY do to help you take 
advantage of all the war is teaching us 
about audio-visual education? 
. > > 

REMEMBER THAT your own postwar 
Sales training program cannot be organ 
ized overnight that NOW is not too soon 
to start making outlines establishing 
tentative budgets, deciding on material and 
equipment sources—and (what is most im- 
portant!) acquainting the Big Boss or the 
Board of Directors with the soundness of 
your plans to use motion pictures for jobs 
the war has proved can be done better 


faster, more economically with this versa 
kit 


tile tool than with any other in you 


MORE THAN 
1300 
FREE FILMS 


FOR 5Oc 


ARE YOU using motion pictures in your 





employe relations programs—as well as 
an aid in instruction? If you are, be 
sure you have a copy of DeVRY'S new 
FREE catalog of Hollywood-type recrea- 
tional films They are dandies—and in 
wide and intelligent selection There is 
also DEVRY'’S “FREE FILM SOURCE 
DIRECTORY” a timely, authentic and 
valuable catalog of sound and silent films 
available FREE to non-theat- 
rical audiences. (Send 50 cents 
for your copy of this splendid 
book—in stamps if you so 
desire.) 


DEVRY CORPORATION 
1109 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago, U. 8S. A 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 

















































ONCE ONLY 





EASTMAN Negative Films, with their high 
degree of uniformity, make it easy to 
confine the “takes” to one to each scene 
...helping to close the gap between foot- 
age exposed and footage used. Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., Distributors 





Fort Lee Chicago Holly wood 
PLUS-X SUPER-XX 
for general studio use when little light is available 
BACKGROUND-X 


for backgrounds and general exterior work 


EKASTMAN NEGATIVE FILMS 
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Here It 4/ The Perfect Answer to a Vital War Need- 



















Prepared by FLYING Magazine for Use in 
Group Instruction Wherever Teaching of 
Aircraft Identification Is a Vital Work. 


This complete kit of 336 slides shows students how to 
recognize instantly the principal fighting planes of all 
major air powers. The Royal Air Force uses similar 
material for classes in identification. The slides in the 
S. V. E. Kit are authentically correct and up-to-date. They 
were made under the direction of aeronautical experts of 
FLYING magazine. There are six introductory slides, 
and three silhouettes of each plane—side view, bottom 
view, and front view. The slides are 2” x 2” and can be 
projected by any S.V.E. or other miniature slide projector. 


330 MINIATURE SLIDES 
OF PLANES IN USE WITH 


U. S. ARMY & NAVY, ROYAL AIR 
FORCE, BRITISH FLEET AIR ARM, 
RUSSIA, JAPAN, AND GERMANY. 











age! 
ot 


COVERS 
110 
DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF 
AIRCRAFT 


With 
Three Views 


of Each 


LAW NOLL DISILNIGI Laveouty 





Front V 


COST (WITH CASE) LESS THAN 11¢ PER SLIDE 


rhe complete kit, including 336 slides in cardboard binders. indexed 
sturdy case, and Instructor's Manual is only $35.00*—less than llc 
per slide. The De Luxe Kit, with slides permanently mounted be 
tween glass in unbreakable S.V.E. Slide Binders, will be $55.00". 
Order today! If you prefer additional information. write Department 
1B for illustrated folder. You are under no obligation 


* Prix es 


subject to change without notice. 








SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


100 EAST OHIO STREET Pt CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers * Producers * Distributors of Visual Aids 
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* RECIPE FOR VICTORY x 








A scene from ‘'Secret Weapon'', a 1943 Sound Masters production for National Dairies. 


HEN this war is won... and the peace that 
follows made secure ... the victory will owe 
as much to the man with the hoe as the man behind 
the gun. Mud-caked overalls will share honors with 
the khaki and blue. Such is the conviction of the men 
and women of the motion picture industry who today 


film the story of Food ... essential ingredient in our 
recipe for Victory. 


SOUND MASTERS, Inc. 
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War Service and Postwar Planning 


arene Jury 1, 1943.—The men 
who make the nation’s visual 
communications, producers of mo- 
tion pictures, slidefilms and other 
sight and sound media now re- 
garded as a wartime essential for 
such purposes as_ indoctrination, 
training and information by the 
armed forces, government, war in- 
dustry and the schools, have organ- 
ized the industry’s first national 
trade body. 

Defining the better understanding 
and use of the visual medium as 
their foremost objective, represen- 
tatives of seventeen leading pro- 
ducers of factual films met in Chi- 
cago on Thursday, June 10. It was 
the industry’s first national trade 
conference and the largest single 
gathering of industry executives in 
recent history. Twelve additional 
companies were represented by 
proxy, their delegates having been 
unable to attend in person because 
of urgent wartime commitments or 
travel restrictions. | Twenty-nine 
companies have thus formally 
joined or have indicated acceptance 
of membership in the new trade 
body with many additional applica- 
tions now pending. 

SuccEEDS PREvious Groups 

The new producer organization 
thus consolidates the majority of 
factual film production facilities in 
the country. By unanimous vote of 
members present, it also succeeds 
the only other existing trade group 
in the field, The Institute for the 
Advancement of Visual Education. 
The seven producer members of 
this organization have accepted 
membership in the new body. 

Pending the selection of a per- 
manent chairman, O. H. Coelln, 
Jr., Editor of BUSINESS SCREEN, was 
unanimously elected to serve as act- 
ing head of the new organization. 
Formal details such as the selec- 
tion of a name, budget and other 
matters are being worked out by 
two regional committees. Coelln 
will serve as liaison chairman of 
both these groups during the or- 
ganization period. 


NATIONWIDE REPRESENTATION 


Delegates to the conference in- 
cluded the representative of at least 
one Pacific Coast group, six New 
York companies, four from Chi- 
cago, two from Detroit and one each 
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INCREASED EFFORT IN BOTH FIELDS 


IS GOAL 


from Kansas City, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and Peoria, Illinois. Com- 
panies and their representatives 
present included the following: 

I. R. Rehm, representing Atlas 
Educational Film Company, Oak 
Park, Illinois; Lawrence Fox of 
Audio Productions, Inc., New York 
City; Burton Depue of Burton 
Holmes Films, Inc., Chicago; F. O. 
Calvin of the Calvin Company, Kan- 
sas City; Irving Ungar, Castle 
Films, Inc. 

Robert McKean of Caravel Films, 
Inc., New York City; Frank Balkin, 
Chicago Film Studios, Chicago; Mr. 
Joseph DeFrenes, of DeFrenes and 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Jamison Handy, the Jam Handy 
Organization, Detroit; Donald C. 
Jones, Motion Picture Productions, 
Inc., Cleveland; Frederick K. Rock- 
ett, the Fred. K. Rockett Company, 
Hollywood; Harold E. Wondsel, 
Sound Masters, Inc., New York 
City; Clarence Schmidt, Spot Film 
Productions, Inc., New York City; 
Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Venard, the 
Venard Organization, Peoria, IIl.; 
Genaro Florez, the Visual Training 
Corporation, Detroit; Norman E. 
Wilding, Wilding Picture Produc- 
tions, Inc., Chicago; and Ted Wes- 
terman of Willard Pictures, New 
York City. 

Letters and wires of response 
were received by the conference 
from other concerns. Such well 


OF INDUSTRY ORGANIZATION 


known industry leaders as Ray-Bell 
Films, Inc.; Loucks & Norling Stu- 
dios, William J. Ganz, Escar Motion 
Picture Service, Jamieson Film 
Company, Mode-Art Pictures, Ro- 
land Reed, West Coast Sound Stu- 
others have re- 
sponded in enthusiastic approval of 
the fundamental objectives and truly 
national representation now evident 
in the new organization. 


dios and many 


War SERVICE First 


While the primary objective clear- 
ly outlined by the Conference is 
the efficient and increased produc- 
tion of successful visual training 
aids for the war effort, plans are 
being made for much-needed re- 
search in the vocational field. 

Establishment of review facilities 
for technical and industrial subjects 
including a special film reference 
library for the benefit of users is 
also contemplated. Reports on sub- 
jects of general interest will be pre- 
pared with the aid of research 
grants, especially in fields of visual 
training. It is expected that such 
services will do much to insure 
greater results in the use of visuals. 

The importance of widespread 
public education to present and 
potential users of the visual me- 
dium was also considered for the 
immediate program of activities. 
Pointing out the vast differences 
which exist between the making of 


Seott Fletcher Addresses Visual Executives 


% The plans of the Committee for 
Economic Development, the na- 
tion’s authoritative post-war plan- 
ning body, for the extensive use of 
“visuals” in preliminary field or- 
ganization work and for industry 
education meetings were outlined on 
Thursday, June 10, to executives of 
the production and manufacturing 
branches of the visual industry by 
C. Scott Fletcher, Field Develop- 
ment Director of the Committee. Its 
headquarters are in Washington. 
Mr. Fletcher, general sales man- 
ager of Studebaker, now on leave 
for this important post-war plan- 
ning activity, is an enthusiastic 
advocate of the visual medium 
through his years of successful use 


of the medium in Studebaker sales 
and advertising programs. 

Mr. Fletcher’s challenge for or- 
ganization and service to the Com- 
mittee to facilitate the best possible 
application of the medium was 
promptly taken up by the assembled 
producers in a later afternoon ses- 
sion. Norman Wilding, president 
of Wilding Picture Productions, 
was selected to head a committee of 
producers for this purpose. The 
work of locating visual equipment 
to be made available for Committee 
purposes has already been started. 

Both producers and manufactur- 
ers were guests at a combined lunch- 
eon held at the Medinah Club fol- 


lowing Mr. Fletcher’s address. 


pictures for amusement 
as opposed to the essential needs 


purposes 


of war industry and government, 


the Conference went on record as °*, 


declaring the need for clarification 
of the raw film supply and alloca- 
tion problem. 

Although the action is without 
precedent in the allocation of stra- 
tegic and critical material of war 
such as aluminum, copper, steel, 
etc., motion picture officials in the 
War Production Board have based 
allocation of raw film stock upon 
the nature of the business in which 
the applicant was engaged. 


WPB Makes DIsTINCTION 


Under this premise, producers of 
entertainment films and particularly 
seven major producing companies, 
have received a flat allotment of 
seventy-five per cent of their 1941 
consumption. While this amount 
totals nearly one billion feet of the 
35mm negative and positive film 
produced, the makers of industrial 
communications subjects have been 
required to apply for film on the 
basis of subject matter. Since the 
total consumption for these essen- 
tial business purposes totaled less 
than two per cent of that consumed 
by Hollywood majors alone in 1941, 
it was pointed out that little saving 
of film was actually accomplished 
while the basis of submitting scripts 
for approval might well be inter- 
preted as censorship, however unin- 
tentional, whether of advertising or 
other media of communication. 


CLARIFICATION Is SOUGHT 


With war commitments for many 
industrial purposes handicapped by 
present arrangements and with con- 
siderable loss entailed through cor- 
respondence and red tape pending 
approvals, once also subject to the 
Office of War Information, indus- 
trial film producers will seek to 
improve the situation through in- 
dustry-wide action. Confidence was 
expressed in the personal fairness 
and cooperation of leading Wash- 
ington figures concerned. 

The new industry association 
plans to gather again in July for a 
second general national meeting. 
Reports of organization committees 
and other formal matters will be 
presented at this time. Association 
headquarters are at 157 East Erie 
Street, in Chicago. 





































NICK DUNLAP works in a truck plant which started 
deliveries to the Army as early as 1934—completed 75, 
000 before Pearl Harbor—and up to now has shipped 
more than 20.000. Nick's father-in-law is Uncle Henry. 





SVEN ERICKSEN, of Swedish extraction, (right) helps 
to make Bofors guns which are one of the best defenses 
against dive bombers and torpedo planes. Emil Schwartz, 
of German extraction, works at an ammunition plant. 





MORRIS ABRAMS works on tank engines. He not onl) 
describes the awarding of the Army-Navy “E” flag to 
his plant for “war production and achievement”, but also 


reads an original piece on what the “E” stands for. 
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STAN KUBASINSKI, of Polish extraction, works at 
the Chrysler Tank 
his garden 


{rsenal when he is not digging in 
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OUR BLOCK 
GOES TO WAR 


HE HUMAN story of the folks next door and 
hae neighbors, Americans working together 
to beat the Axis, is the narrative theme of one of 
the year’s outstanding employee morale films, 
Our Block Goes to War, produced for the Chrys- 
ler Corporation. Wilding Picture Productions 
was the producer. 

Our Block is being shown war worker em- 
ployees of the company in tent theatres con- 
veniently located near workers’ homes. 

The story presents a series of finely-drawn 
portraits of the everyday folks who are helping 
assure Victory by their efforts on the home front. 
On Our Block is a typical doctor who is so busy 
these days. An Italian who works in an air- 
craft plant and Mr. Tucker, the automobile deal- 
er, are fellow neighbors. So is Morrie Abrams 
who helps build tank engines. 

Anatole Giroux has two sons in the Navy and 
a brother fighting for the Free French. Stan 
Kubasinski lives across the street. He has a fine 
vegetable garden and works in a tank plant. 
Newt Humphrey is an engineer. His son, home 
from the front, reminds Our Block that “these 
guys we're fighting are plenty tough but we can 
get even tougher if we all work together.” 

Put all these people together and they spell 
America! Our Block is the kind of war-born 
motion picture that reflects great credit on both 
the sponsor and industrial film producer. Pic- 
tures like these have already proven of untold 
value in keeping men and women on the pro- 
duction lines aware of their part in the war. 

There are no hero’s medals for the folks on 
Our Block but there is a special kind of honor 
due Morrie Abrams. With his son he wrote this 
description of what the Army-Navy “E” stands 
for “Emergency, Every hour of Every day, Each 
man will give, Earnestly and Efficiently, Every- 
thing he’s got to these Essential Engines so our 
Expeditionary forces can Engage the Enemy, En- 
circle and Eventually Exterminate him and Es- 
tablish Everlasting Equality of opportunity.” 

Through the medium of pictures like these, 
the worker and his family are stimulated to new 
appreciation of their part in the war effort. The 
relative importance of thousands of “little jobs” 
to the “big one” faced by our expeditionary 
forces is brought home with especial clarity and 
forcefulness. Our Block is a warm and moving 
human document of more than ordinary interest. 


This is “Our Block” 


Vain Street, America. 











LUCILLE AND NORMA BEEBE, of English extrac- 
tion, are very proud of the housekeeping of the Bomber 
plant where they work. However, they claim they do not 
work harder than their mothers and grandmothers did 
before them—they just have different jobs. 
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JIMMY HUMPHREY, son of Newt Humphrey, the en- 
gineer, is back from the fighting fronts with a wounded 
leg. He is anxious to get back to the fight again. Among 
other things, he said, “You folks back home must realize 
that you are soldiers, too, just as we are... .” 
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ANATOLE GIROUX, of French extraction, works in a 
plant that builds gyro-compasses. At home he spends 
much time keeping his tools in perfect order. He says, 
“So I keep the tools always clean and bright for such an 
instrument as the so beautiful gyro-compass . . .” 





Left to right, front row, are old Mr. Nesbitt, Nick Dun- 


lap, Pete Angelo. Second row, left to right, Anato'e 
Giroux, Norma Beebe, Emil Schwartz, Morrie Abrams, 
Sven Ericksen, Lucille Beebe. 
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PICTURES SERVE INDUSTRY 


NCE AGAIN PROVING their indis- 
QO pensable role in wartime indus- 
trial communications, both motion 
picture and slidefilm programs 
made important news last month. 
First aid, nutrition, 
morale and public relations were 


employee 


principal themes of current releases. 


% To Each Other, a new motion 
picture which draws its title and 
theme from the closing pledge of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
was exhibited for the first time last 
month at the annual meeting of 
stockholders of U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration at Hoboken, 
The film, which features Walter 
Brennan, three time Academy 
Award winner, is keynoted by the 
phrase, “We mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor.” 
Stockholders saw in the film the 
first complete motion picture record 


New Jersey. 


of U. S. Steel’s vast wartime ex- 
pansion program and_ production 


achievements. Several camera crews 
spent many weeks in photographing 
production of war materials in ma- 
jor steel centers from coast to coast. 
Many of the outstanding scenes 
were photographed in Chicago dis- 
trict plants. The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization was the producer. 


Wartime Safety Program 


% Hit or miss safety instruction for 
foremen has been eliminated by the 
development of the most practical 
course on the subject yet devised. 

The course, known as Safety Man- 
agement for Foremen, was spon- 
sored by the National Safety Coun- 
cil with the collaboration of the 
Bureau of Labor Standards of the 
Department of Labor. 

The production of ten sound slide- 
films which form an integral and 





WORKING 
men and women in U. S. Steel plants 
are the real featured players in “To Each 
Other” just produced by Jam Handy. 


TOGETHER jor 


Victory, 


Number One @ 1°43 


basic part of the instruction was 
handled by Sarra, Inc. of Chicago 
and New York. Ray Ballard, of 
that organization, wrote the scripts 
and was largely responsible for the 
development of the instructional 
methods which have made this 
course one of outstanding utility. 
Ballard, a former school adminis- 
trator who became a successful sales 
manager, has applied combined edu- 
cational and business experience to 
the use of visual aids in sales and 
mechanical training. 


On the Production Line: 


% Throughout the country, machine 
tool, aircraft and other war plants 
as well as shipyards were “on loca- 
tion” settings for current training 
film production. Producers com- 
pleting U. S. Office of Education 
contracts were among those most 
active with company-sponsored sub- 
jects of importance also in the 
list of top-flight releases. 

This Is Sabotage, Too, produced 
for the Visual Education Service 
of the Westinghouse Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, is an important contribution 
on’ dietetics and war worker nutri- 
tion. (Roland Reed, producer). 
Help Wanted, a fine 31-minute 
sound motion picture on first aid 
principles was produced for John- 
son & Johnson by the Jam Handy 
Organization. The film graphically 
outlines basic principles of first aid 
and general procedures in caring 
for victims before the doctor arrives. 
Available on free loan from the 
sponsor, Help Wanted contains no 
advertising, except a credit title. 

Other titles in the news: North- 
ern Illinois Farm Life in Wartime 
(in production for the Public Serv- 
ice Co. of No. Ill. by Chicago Film 
Studios), and Safe Handling of 
Wartime Freight (for the American 
Assn. of Railroads) produced by 
the same studio. 


Canning the Victory Crop 


* A new, full color, 16 mm. motion 
picture with sound called Canning 
the Victory Crop, is being produced 
by Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
as a contribution to the Govern- 
ment’s food conservation program. 
The film, which runs about twenty- 
five minutes, will be released for 
public distribution about June 21st. 

Canning the Victory Crop will be 
loaned, without charge, to depart- 
ment stores, communities, industrial 
concerns, Victory Garden Clubs, 
Women’s Clubs, and other organized 
adult groups. 
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“HELP WANTED” BEST OF RECENT FIRST AID motion pictures is now avail- 
able on a free loan basis to war plants, OCD units, civic organizations, etc., from 
Johnson & Johnson, sponsors, of New Brunswick, N. J. 





STEEL’S WAR PRODUCTION ACHIEVEMENTS are depicted in “To Each Other,” 
latest U. S. Steel motion picture report to stockholders and the public. 





CANADA’S MEN OF STEEL ARE FILMED by Associated Screen News cameramen 
for the Atlas Steels Ltd. picture “Vision Fulfilled,” a 5-reel color production. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON 


To the Editor of Business Screen: 


A most difficult undertaking is to re-create, in the mind of an- 
other, the idea that seems so clear and complete in your own mind. 


The spoken word is impermanent and inexact. The printed word 
is more permanent, but inexact. The camera is clear, detailed, but 
static. With the motion picture camera, the audience can be shown 
motion, the whole and the part, the before, the now, and the later-on 
—all in a moment on the screen, in their most enlightening juxta- 
position. Add the opportunity to reproduce speech, and combine 
with it the re-creation of mood through music, lighting, and sound- 
effects, and we have potentially the most useful medium of educa- 
tion yet created. 


These are the reasons why the Department of Agriculture, with 
a vast wartime 





and peacetime—job of education to do, values 
highly visualization and especially motion pictures. Visual educa- 
tion has helped enormously to do many important jobs in agricul- 
ture. It will help to do many more. 


Sincerely yours, 


Secretary 


IN THESE PAGES DEVOTED TO THE WAR FILM PROGRAM OF THE UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, THE EDITORS OF BUSINESS SCREEN PAY 


TRIBUTE TO THE FIRST AND OLDEST U. S. GOVERNMENT AGENCY TO UTILIZE 


THE VISUAL MEDIUM AND TO ITS PRESENT PROGRAM OF WAR SERVICE. 
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PLANNING THE FILM PROGRAM 


of the United States Department of Agriculture 





By DUNCAN WALL, Assistant Director of Information, In Charge of Motion Pictures 





IRST CHARGE WHICH the Con- 
| Sew laid upon the Department 

of Agriculture it created in 
1862 was to acquire knowledge. 
Second, logically, was “to dissemi- 
nate knowledge,” for locked-up 
The Depart- 
ment uses the screen as a marvelous 
key for unlocking knowledge. 

Other tasks than these first two 
have been added to the assignments 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
but a primary job remains this one 
of making useful knowledge avail- 
able to that fourth of our popula- 


knowledge is sterile. 


tion engaged in farming, and to the 
four-fourths who are fed and clothed 
by farming. 

Beginning even before Pearl Har- 
bor, the Department has concen- 
trated its film work upon motion 
pictures which make significant con- 
tribution to meeting the war-time 
needs of the United Nations for 
food and fiber. Other films, includ- 
ing some partly finished, were laid 
aside for the duration. 


Fitms Important MEpIA 


With its broad educational as- 
signment, the Department has tried 
to use all the rich media of com- 
munication which America affords, 
fitting each to the part of the task 
which it can best do. Motion pic- 
tures and slide film carry a most 
important part of the total job; 
that part which the press, the radio, 
the public speaker, the pamphlet, 
and the county farm agent’s dem- 
onstration cannot do as completely 
or as well as film. 

Within this broad field of educa- 
tion, or information, there are three 
objectives to be reached. The De- 
partment, by film and otherwise, 
tries to answer three kinds of ques- 
tions: Why? How? What? 

Our American system of demo- 
cratic self-government is based on 
the faith that people are intelli- 
gent; that when they have the full- 
est possible information they will 
act, individually and together, in 
their own and the common welfare. 
To help provide this full informa- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture 
tries, by means of the screen and 
other media, to answer the question 

“why?” about some of the perplex- 
ing problems in agriculture. 

Some of the oldest and some of 


the newest Department motion pic- 
tures have this purpose. Years ago, 
when cattle owners saw, on the 
screen, why the government dipped 
cattle to kill the ticks which car- 
ried the fever which killed the cat- 
tle, they joined whole-heartedly in 
the program. Until they knew why, 
they opposed it. Some of them 
dynamited dipping vats. Now the 
Texas fever is nearly stamped out. 
Movies helped do it. 


EDUCATE TO COOPERATE 


Nowadays, farmers gladly grow 
more flax when they see, on the 
screen, why flax is needed to make 
oil for paint for war uses, replac- 
ing oils we no longer can import. 

The information job isn’t done 
with explaining the “why.” There’s 
“how” to be answered. Years ago, 
when Manila hemp from the South 
Pacific proved better for rope, 
American farmers almost stopped 
growing hemp. Few farmers re- 
mained who had the knowledge of 
how to plant, harvest, and mill the 
cranky Suddenly the war 
brought new need for American 
hemp. The government contracted 
with farmers to grow a seed crop, 
set up mills, distributed the seed, 
and asked farmers to grow a hugely 
expanded acreage for fiber. From 
the screen, the almost-lost arts of 
producing hemp fiber were shown to 
thousands 


crop. 


of farmers, many of 
whom had never seen a hemp crop. 

Less striking, but important, are 
other instances of “how to do it” 
information on film. If the meth- 
ods of “good farmers” can be shown 
to their neighbors, and the discov- 
eries of research which improve 
efficiency, can become the knowl- 
edge of all, then both farmers and 
the whole public benefit. In some 
cases even better than actually see- 
ing it done, the screen can teach 
“how to do it.” 


Acency Reports To PuBLic 


Finally, the public has the right 
constantly to require reports of 
what progress and accomplishments 
its agencies have made. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, as such an 
agency, has an obligation to report 
its actions to the public. It reports 
in various ways—-to the Congress 
directly; through the inquiring re- 


porters of the press and radio; 
through the inquiring lens of the 
newsreel camera; and on film pro- 
duced by the Department. 

A basic consideration in planning 
the Department’s total infermation 
program is that film should be used 
for those jobs of communication in 
which film is supreme because it 
focuses both the eyes and ears of 
the audience upon the subject and 
delivers the message with greatest 
effect. Per person reached, its costs 
are moderate and compare favor- 
ably with printing or any other 
medium. 


ScrEEN Arps OTHER MEDIA 


However, the screen is used not 
to do a job all alone, but to supple- 
ment and make more effective the 
other media. Their use, in turn, 
makes the screen more effective. 
For instance, a County U.S.D.A. War 
Board might use a newspaper story 
to bring farmers to see a film about 
the need for more milk in the war 
food program. This film would 
stimulate interest in another shown 
by the county agent on why cows 
should be fed balanced rations. 
This in turn would bring farmers 
to the county agent for advice, and 
perhaps for publications contain- 
ing detailed tables of feeding value 
of various grains and forages, which 
would not be suitable subject mat- 


ter for a film. Thus used together, 
the effect of the various media is 
greater than the sum of them used 
separately, 

To use the screen most effectively 
in such an integrated informational 
program in fields as full of complex 
problems as those now confronting 
agriculture requires planning and 
organization. The problems of or- 
ganizing the film program in the 
Department are understood better 
if the structure of the Department 
itself is known. 

The Department is made up of a 
number of bureaus or agencies, each 
authorized by the Congress and pro- 
vided with funds to carry out cer- 
tain activities designed to meet spe- 
cific problems or groups of prob- 
lems. All are under the general 
direction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture—or, in the present war 
emergency, of the War Food Ad- 
ministrator. 

Some are research agencies, com- 
missioned to acquire information 
and working now on war food and 
fiber problems. Some are “teach- 
ing” agencies, commissioned di- 
rectly to disseminate information, 
such as the Extension Service with 
its cooperative State Agricultural 
College Extension Divisions and 
Farm and Home Demon- 
stration Agent systems. Some are 
CONTINUED ON THE NEXT 
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FARMERS HELP THEMSELVES when new machinery is unobtainable. 


Joe Moiso, New Jersey farmer, demonstrates his “doodlebug” plow, for- 


merly the family car. 
on the Farm”. 


From the U.S.D.A, Slidefilm “Labor Efficiency 

































































commissioned to extend to all farm- 


ers regular and special wartime aids 
in organizing to meet production, 
marketing and financing problems. 
Some carry on inspection, quaran- 
tine and regulatory work to safe 
guard health and orderly market- 
ing operations. 

Though each bureau or agency 
has its own field of subject matter 
and its own authorized program, 
the lines of special knowledge and 
responsibility must merge at many 
points. For instance, a farmer pro- 
ducing food for freedom may need 
economic information on what prod- 
ucts are needed most; expert crop 
and livestock production informa 
tion on what his soil and facilities 
are best fitted to produce; how to 
produce most efficiently and pro- 
tect his output from pests and dis- 
ease; credit to provide enlarged 
facilities; help in organizing, with 
his neighbors, effective marketing 
machinery; help in maintaining pro- 
ductivity of his soil against erosion. 


FARMERS VIEWPOINT VITAL 


To this farmer, it’s the knot of 
problems on his farm, not the “bu- 
reau lines” that matter, and obvi- 
ously it is from the standpoint of 
the farmer that the 
should present its information. For 


Department 


this reason, the Department's cen- 
tral Office of Information has the 
task of integrating the lines of ac- 
tion and information into a smooth, 
coordinated and helpful presenta- 
tion to the individual farmer and 
the individual citizen. 

Some of the individual bureaus 
with active programs in which wide 
participation by individual farmers 
is required for success, such as the 
Forest Service with its responsibil- 
ity for forest fire prevention and 
control, effectively use motion pic- 
tures directly upon the work for 
which they are responsible. Such 


films are usually made by the bu- 
reau under the general supervision 
of the central Office of Information 
through its Motion Picture Service, 
or for the bureau by the Motion 
Picture Service. 


Bureaus Work as UNIT 


After the separate bureaus have 
laid out their film plans, however, 
there may still be gaps in the scope 
of information which should be 
presented on the screen, which can 
be filled only by films made at the 
all-Department level, or by joint 
action of several bureaus involved. 

In order to bring the planning 
of such a Department-wide film 
program together, an informal film 
council, embracing representatives 
of the bureaus, meets under the 
leadership of the central Office of 
Information. The various bureau 
plans for future film making are 
discussed, and cooperation among 
bureaus arranged and facilitated. 

With a forward program laid out, 
the Department’s film library can 
be built up from surplus footage 
obtained in the course of making 
the various pictures, and thus is of 
greater service to all. 

In agriculture, much of the activ- 
ity is seasonal, and no studio set 
can substitute for actuality. The 
vagaries of nature are such, more- 
over, that the exact situation or con- 
dition wanted may not often occur; 
when it is found whatever camera 
crew is near should seize the oppor- 
tunity to record it on film. For this 
reason, each camera crew must have 
as broad a knowledge as possible 
of the total film program in prog- 
ress or planned ahead. 


U.S.D.A. Wartime Duties 


Under wartime conditions, the 
Department’s motion picture pro- 
gram requires to be integrated into 
the national film program under 


HOUSING FOR WAR WORKERS demands lumber production in im- 


mense quantities. 


{griculture’s wartime tasks in this field are depicted in 


“Wood for War” and “Trees on the Warpath”. 


the direction of the Motion Picture 
Bureau of the Office of Informa- 
tion. In frequent 
Agriculture’s 


consultations, 
representatives out- 
line the informational problems in 
their field and their plans for meet- 
ing them. In turn, OWI suggests to 
Agriculture general informational 
problems which lie partly in Agri- 
culture’s field. Thus the programs 
are made supplementary. 

Both through OWI and by direct 
contacts, the Department of Agri- 
culture’s motion picture workers 





endeavor to keep in touch with the 
film work of other public and pri- 
vate agencies. This is helpful not 
only because of the stimulation of 
new ideas. but also because their 
work may often be supplementary. 

None of the Department’s motion 
picture or other screen visual work- 
ers would contend that this program 
works perfectly. All are painfully 
conscious of shortcomings, but the 
effort for improvement is honest 
Let the products 
speak for themselves on that score. 


and continuous. 


A Plan for Farm Training 


— CRITICAL SHORTAGE of man- 
power for the production of 
food is as great a problem on the 
farm front as it is in war industry. 
It will be intensified by increased 
demands upon our acres for the 
feeding of peoples in occupied 
lands, by the armed forces and our 
own needs at home. 

As Dr. F. B. Knight points out, 
farm management is hardly hold- 
ing its own as experienced farmers 
die or get older and as no new blood 
comes into the industry. Equipment 
shortages and delays, lack of pro- 
tein feeds and natural setbacks of 
weather and pests all contrive to 
hold down food production. 

Some of these problems, the 
farmer will meet with his custom- 
ary ingenuity and sweat, equipment 
production is in the hands of the 
WPB and only the Almighty can 
make the weather right. But in- 
creasing acreage under cultivation 
as well as handling that already 
tilled demands more help and city 
youth appears to be a great poten- 
tial reservoir from which to draw it. 

In thousands of urban centers, an 
should be 
instituted through the high schools 


educational campaign 


during this coming Winter. Its first 
objective should be to arouse inter- 
est in the soil and rural life. Its 
great need is to inculcate by inten- 
sive methods practical knowledge 
of farm work, animal husbandry, 
etc. The Editor of Business SCREEN 
proposes that a series of educa- 
tional sound motion pictures and 
slidefilms be produced for an in- 
tensive eight-week course. 

Not only would these preve in- 
valuable for the emergency but 
they are needed for the long-term 
educational program of agricultural 
schools and colleges anyway. Pic- 
tures on soil chemistry, the raising 
of stock, dairying, scientific farm 
methods and similar subjects could 
be produced in this series. 

Financing of these pictures 
should be within the means of Gov- 
ernment but if not, there is an op- 
portunity for the film-minded mak- 
ers of farm implements to serve 
the entire field of agriculture with 
credit and distinction by coopera- 
tive action. We envision a com- 
plete agricultural short course with 
prints available in every rural coun- 
ty in America as well as for this 
urban high-school program.—OHC. 


THE NEGRO FARMER’S ROLE in the Food for Freedom campaign is an 
important one, no matter how few his acres. 
“Henry Browne, Farmer”. 


A scene from the USDA film 
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By RAYMOND EVANS, 


Chief of Production, Motion Picture Service U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 





Y AN ODD TURN of circumstances 
B it happened that the first mo- 

tion picture produced by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture was not an agricultural 
film, but a military film. That was 
in 1908, when all the motion pic- 
ture facilities of the Department, 
to wit, one Jenkins camera and two 
or three pin-racks for tray develop- 
ment, were devoted to the filming 
of the performance of the first air- 
plane owned by the United States 
Army. Now, after half a lifetime. 
and for the second time since 1908, 
the Department finds it necessary to 
take the Prophet Micah in reverse 
and convert its pruning hooks into 
spears. So this chronicle of the 
activities of the Department of 
Acriculture Motion Picture Service 
must both begin and end on a mili- 
tary note. 


U. S. D. A. Fitm PIoNEERsS 


The beginning was modest 
enough, almost furtive, as will ap- 
pear presently. The Department 
had acquired a motion picture cam- 
era, the first owned by the Federal 
Government, and the persons inter- 
ested were on the lookout for scenes 
that might serve to prove the worth 
of the motion picture as an educa- 
tional medium. So when the Wright 
brothers came to Fort Myer to dem- 
onstrate their pioneer biplane for 
the Signal Corps, the Department 
of Agriculture made a film record 
of the demonstration—the first gov- 
ernment motion picture. 


This first U. S. Department of 
Agriculture film was shot and ed- 


ited by W. S. 


Clime, under the 


by a few experimental agricultural 


shorts, which Mr. Clime photo- 
graphed with the same Jenkins, 





Florida farmers. 





PICTURES HELP FARMERS FIGHT THE CATTLE TICK 





A mobile projection unit carries the war against the cattle tick to 


{ showing of “Molly of Pine Grove Vat” in 1930. 








direction of Lewis Williams, who 
was then chief of the Section of 
(Mr. Clime later be- 
came nationally known as a land- 


Illustrations. 


scape painter.) This negative was 
turned over to the Signal Corps. 
It seems likely that this is the nega- 
tive of the flight of the Wright bi- 
plane which is now in the files of 
the National Archives. It is possi- 
ble, however, that the negative 
turned over to the Archives is that 
shot on the same occasion by E. B. 
Thompson and Carl Gregory. 

The airplane film was followed 


FLOOD WATERS SLOW CROP PRODUCTION as uncontrolled runoff 


carries away precious top soil in this scene from “Muddy Waters”, a recent 


Soil Conservation Service picture. 


beater-type camera with which he 
had worked at Fort Myer. The film 
was developed, fixed and washed on 
pin racks in open trays, and dried 
on the same racks, by whirling. The 
printer used was also manufactured 
by Jenkins, probably the 
printer that is now cherished among 


same 


the few museum pieces saved as rep- 
resentative of the equipment of the 
Department’s pioneer days in mo- 
tion pictures. 

For these technical details as to 
the early work of the Department 
motion picture laboratory we are 


indebted to George R. Goergens, 
veteran U. S. D. A. 


who, in point of years of service, 


cameraman, 


now outranks all the rest of us on 


the Department motion picture 
staff. 
LABORATORY ESTABLISHED 
In 1912. under the direction of 
Andre Boetcher, then chief of the 
Messrs. 


Clime and Goergens were regularly 


Section of Illustrations, 


assigned to motion picture work 
and a laboratory was formally es- 
tablished 
tion picture laboratory in the world, 


the first government mo- 


so far as we have been able to 
determine. It appears also that this 
laboratory was established without 
the knowledge of the Secretary of 
Agriculture—certainly without any 
effort having been made to bring 
to his attention the fact that the 
Department was dabbling in the 
then more or less disreputable me- 
dium of expression—the motion 
picture. 

The beloved and revered Secre- 
tary James Wilson (“Tama Jim”) 
had his own ideas about the movies. 
He thought, and said, that the mo- 
tion picture was the work of the 
devil, and took no pains to conceal 
his feelings on the subject. 


IMPORTANCE Is RECOGNIZED 

It remained for O. H. Benson, one 
of the pioneers in the 4-H Club 
movement, to overcome the Secre- 
tary’s prejudice by a neat strata- 
gem. The Secretary was to address 
(CONTINUED ON THE NEXT PAGE) 


THE CATTLEMAN’S WAR PRODUCTION of livestock for fighting men, 
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a visiting group of corn club boys, 
and arrangements were made to 
film the event, with the camera so 
placed that the Secretary wouldn't 
be likely to notice it. It seems to 
be a moot question as to who turned 
the crank on this historic occasion 
over thirty years ago. Mr. Goergens 
believes that it was Mr. Clime. Mr. 
Benson’s recollection of the event 
is that the cameraman was C. Fran- 
cis Jenkins himself, celebrated in- 
ventor and pioneer in motion pic- 
ture and television engineering. 
Maybe they were both there. In 
any event it was a Jenkins camera 
that exposed the film, the original 
f which is now in the files of the 
Archives of the United States. 

We are told that when the film 
was printed up, Mr. Benson, prob- 
ably with the help of Mr. Boetcher, 
surreptitiously had a projector set 
up in the old Main Building, lured 


the Secretary in front of the screen. 


o 


and showed him a motion picture 
of himself addressing the corn club 
boys. He was amazed and delighted 

and from that moment the motion 
picture program of the Department 
ceased to be a_ bootleg enterprise. 


First OFFICIAL APPROVAI 
On September 12, 1913, Secretary 
David 
No. 41, set up a temporary com 


Houston in Memorandum 
mittee to determine whether the 
Department should enter the educa 
tional 


motion picture field in 


earnest. This committee reported, 


“That 


while the direct educational value 


rather cagily, its conclusion: 


of the motion picture could not be 
definitely predicted, the employ 
ment of films offered other advan 
tages which warranted the Depart 
ment in using them in its extension 


work,” This approach 


doubtless reflects the committee’s 


cautious 





TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AGO, this USDA silent film “Sir Lacteus, The 


Good Milk Knight”, told in fairy tale manner the importance of milk as 


a nutritious essential for children. 


awareness of the fact that “Tama 
Jim” was not the only Elder Sci- 
entist in the Department who had 


preconceived notions about movies. 


Under the direction of a perma- 
nent committee which superseded 
this temporary body, the Depart- 
ment began to produce pictures in 
considerable number. The chair- 
man of this committee was the late 
George Wharton, then chief of the 
Press Service. The other members 
were Q. H. Benson, A. B. Boetcher. 
Don Carlos Ellis, J. A. Evans, C. H. 
Hanson, J. M. Pickens, and C. W. 


Thompson. 


The laboratory was now newly 
equipped and moved from the lit- 
tle 8x12 foot attic room where 
it had been hidden, to ample quar- 
ters in the then new Bieber Build- 
ing. The new Pathe cameras (then 


the last word), a Simplex projector 


USDA PICTURE PIONEERS began their labors with a Pathe camera 
purchased in 1913. Harry K. Sloat (now retired) was one of the De- 
partment s first pioneers to experiment with micro-cinematography. 
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and an Erneman printer were 
bought, and during the period of 
1913-14 more than a dozen films 
were released, including several 
made in cooperation with the Pan- 


ama-Pacific Exposition Board. 
Wark INcREASES DUTIES 

By 1917 films had become a fix- 
ture in departmental work, both as 
reports of the results of research 
and as a means of furthering regu- 
latory work. During that year Don 
Carlos Ellis was appointed as As- 
sistant in Charge of Motion Pic- 
tures, and when the United States 
became involved in World War I 
the work mushroomed to large pro- 
portions in a short time. For a year 
the Department laboratory was de- 
voted to war work under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Public 
Information, the OWI of that day, 
under its chairman, George Creel. 





The annual report on motion 
picture activities for that period 
might almost pass for a report for 
the current year. A film was re- 
leased entitled Meeting the Farm 
Labor Problem, another on Home 
Drying of Fruits and Vegetables, 
and negative was supplied to eight 
commercial newsreels on backyard 
poultry raising and the farm labor 
campaign—“appeals for the enlist- 
ing in farm work of people from 
cities.” In preparation then were 
films on farm labor, cow testing, 
clean milk, and one on Control of 
Cooties—the latter made for the 
office of the Surgeon General. (One 
of the countless jobs the Department 
of Agriculture laboratory has done 
in the past thirty years as accom- 
modation to other agencies, largely 
without reimbursement. Indeed, un- 
til the passage of the Economy Act 
in 1932, there was no legal way 
by which the Department could be 
reimbursed for such work.) 


First ANIMATED CARTOONS 


The next year, 1918, was a nota- 
ble one in the annals of the serv- 
ice, for during that year was re- 
leased The Charge of the Tick 
Brigade, the first agricultural ani- 
mated cartoon, and the first of the 
several Department films that have 
played important parts in the va- 
rious campaigns for the eradication 
of pests and diseases of plants and 
farm animals. This one-reel car- 
toon, made for the Department by 
Bray, was the spear-head of a long 
and arduous campaign that finally 
resulted in the eradication of the 
cattle fever tick from practically 
the whole of the continental U. S. 


Other films released in 1918 ot 
early in 1919 were The Leak Dis- 


ease of Potatoes, including re- 


ANOTHER USDA FILM PIONEER was George R. Goergens. veteran 
cameraman, shown here with the original Bell & Howell camera No. 237, 
joint survivors of an airplane crash and a dust explosion blast. 
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markable cine-micrographs made by 
H. K. Sloat, and a picture on the 
control of wheat rust, called The 
Barbarous Barberry. Those who 
think that “wipe” effects are some- 
thing new under the sun should see 
the wipe effect that Harry Sloat 
devised for this film twenty-five 
years ago, using a stalk of ripe 
wheat as the apparent means by 
which the wipe was effected. 

(1918) 
that Chief Cinematographer George 


It was about this time 


Goergens, while filming forest pa- 
trol work, achieved the unenviable 
distinction of being the first De- 
partment cameraman, if not the first 
in government service, to become a 
casualty in an airplane crash. He 
suffered some 28 cuts and a frac- 
tured kneecap in this misadventure, 
which netted him a game knee and a 
letter from General Billy Mitchell, 
transmitting a photograph of the 
wrecked U. S. Army crate that let 
him down. On another occasion, a 
little later, Goergens again narrowly 
escaped death in line of duty, when 
his shelter booth was shattered and 
all but blown away while he was 
filming a violent dust explosion at 
the Pittsburgh laboratory of the 
Bureau of Mines. 


Firm SECTION EXPANDED 


In 1920 F. W. Perkins, now a 
prominent Washington correspond- 
ent, became chief of the Section of 
Motion Pictures, and under his ad- 
ministration the laboratory was 
moved to a new building built espe- 
cially for the purpose along plans 
that he prepared. In 1928 the sec- 
tion was transferred to the Extension 
Service as the Office of Motion Pic- 
tures. The present writer became 
chief of the office in 1926, when 
Mr. Perkins left the Department for 
the industrial field, and a few 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-TWO) 


FRED W. PERKINS, one of pio- 
neer chiefs of the Department of 
Agriculture Section of Motion Pic- 
tures (/rom 1920 to 1926). 
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Producing Motion Pictures 
for the U. S. Department of Agriculture 





By CHESTER A. LINDSTROM, Associate Chief of Production, Motion Picture Service 





VISITOR TO THE Department 
A of Agriculture stopped short 
in his tracks with a look of 
surprise and amazement. From be- 
hind closed doors in the huge South 
Building of the Department came 
sounds such as he would expect to 
hear only in a stockyard—certainly 
not in the modern office structure 
of the staid U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The commotion ceased 
abruptly, and presently through the 
door came a young man with a 
round, flat can under his arm. An 
“effects” sound track had just been 
run to determine how the grunts 
and squeals of the hogs had re- 
corded a couple of days before. 
Visitors to the Department of 
Agriculture are invariably surprised 
at the number and variety of activi- 
ties being conducted by the Depart- 
ment. None apparently surprises 
them more than a startling experi- 
ence like the above, and to learn 
that a modern motion picture stu- 
dio and laboratory are located right 
in the South Building (at this writ- 
ing and for the duration on loan to 
the Office of Strategic Services for 
vital work in connection with the 
armed forces). 


LARGE QuANTITY PRODUCED 


Perhaps no organization has pro- 
duced more educational pictures 
during its lifetime than has the mo- 
tion picture producing unit of the 
Department of Agriculture. At least 
a thousand pictures have rolled 
from its racks, tanks and editor’s 
tables since it started serious work 
in 1913, and these have been pro- 
duced under difficulties 
tions and restrictions 


regula- 
that would 
make a producer accustomed to 
commercial procedures a fair sub- 
ject for apoplexy. If they were to 
be paid for at commercial rates, the 
Department producing unit would 
have assets over two million dol- 
lars. 

Since 1913 the Department of 
Agriculture has been producing 
movies as an aid in its educational, 
regulatory and administrative work. 
During that time our permanent 
staff of laboratory technicians, cam- 
eramen, editors, and directors has 
varied in size according to avail- 
able funds (averaging about $50,000 
a year for both production and dis- 
tribution), but has never been large 


enough to produce the number of 
pictures needed in the agricultural 
field. Therefore, the aim for many 
years necessarily had to be to pro- 
duce the largest number of urgently 
needed pictures possible with the 
staff and funds available. 


Hich Quatity MAINTAINED 


A certain standard of quality, 
that could be obtained with a mini- 
mum of expenditure, was main- 
tained. Good photography costs no 
more than poor—in fact less—and 
that is a field in which our camera- 
men uniformly have been tops. But 
as to incurring expense for the hire 
of actors, that was rarely done. In 
that respect Department films are 
the original “documentaries.” From 
the earliest days most of the De- 
partment films have shown farmers 
doing the things they do in real 
documentary style. Of course, the 
story” pic- 
tures could not be denied, but even 
in these the “actors” were usually 
real dirt farmers, not professional 


actors. 


temptation to produce 


In every possible way expense 
was kept down, no time-consuming 
or expensive “trucks” on field shots, 
no elaborate sets, no expensive op- 
tical work, no zooms, trucks or ef- 
fects on titles, no field trips with- 
out careful scheduling and then with 
crews reduced to the minimum 
needed for the particular job. For 
every dollar and hour saved on one 
job, just so much more was made 
available for another. Only by such 
penuriousness were we able to pro- 
vide in the earlier days of the mo- 
tion picture, a service for which 
there was an ever increasing de- 
mand. Production costs averaged 
$1,000 per reel! 


U.S.D.A. Keeps Pace 


But there came a time when the 
public was no longer satisfied with 
the silent “straight educational” 
which had been our specialty for 
many years. Sound, with its appeal 
to another of the senses, had created 
a revolution in the production of 
motion pictures. A new art had 
been created for the producer to 
master. Still working on the thou- 
sand-dollar-a-reel basis, we tried to 
use untrained (free!) voices for 
narration and any music that was 
available without cost, but soon 


learned that such pictures did not 
click. It was necessary to change 
the policy and keep pace with the 
times, even though it meant fewer 
pictures. Now we use the best tal- 
ent obtainable with the funds at our 
disposal for the particular picture 
in production. 

Any agency faced with the neces- 
sity of within a 
specified time must surmount many 
difficulties arising from the rules, 
with 
and expendi- 


doing a job 


regulations and procedures 
which employment 
tures necessarily are surrounded in 
the government service. But I am 
convinced that motion picture pro- 
more 


duction problems 


never considered in the framing of 


presents 


these rules and zegulations than any 
other activity in which the govern- 
ment is engaged. 

for instance, regulations  pre- 
scribe that personal services must 
be obtained through appointment by 
the Civil Service Commission, and 
that at least three bids in writing 
for items costing in excess of $50.00 
must be obtained and pur hase made 
from the lowest bidder. Imagine 
the predicament of the producer 
when he finds himself with a crew 
and staff all set to shoot at 10:00 
a.m. and something goes wrong that 
requires the services of plumber 
and paperhanger for whom appoint- 
ments have to be obtained through 
Civil Service, and material costing 
$100.00 for which bids have to be 
obtained in writing! 


PROBLEMS OF PRODUCTION 


Innumerable problems such as 
these have had to be solved. We 


have of necessity become adept 
at advance planning. Gradually, 


through the years, with the assist- 
ance of such men as Ralph Koebel, 
able attorney of the Department 
Solicitor’s Office, and others, recog- 
nition has been obtained for the 
unique and special needs of motion 
picture production work. The Civil 
Service Commission has cooperated 
to facilitate procedure in securing 
personal services. However, aggra- 
vating though amusing incidents 
sometimes take place. Recently, in 
New York, after much negotiation, 
a well-known character actress par- 
ticularly well suited for a part in 
a picture in production with a dead 
(CONTINUED ON THE NEXT PAGE) 
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line a few days ahead, was induced 
to take the part at a sacrifice rate 
of pay. Confronted with the neces- 
sity of filling out a Civil Service 
form which had been brought to 
her apprehensively at a moment 
when time and temperament seemed 
propitious for her to declare her 
age, place of birth, etc., etc., she ex- 
ploded, but finally was persuaded to 
fill it out. Our harassed business 
executive was told that we had 
usurped prerogatives in recruiting 
talent, that the actress must present 
herself at the Commission’s office 
to be interviewed and appointed in 
the prescribed manner. However, 
the appointment was made and the 
picture completed on time. 


War AGAIN INTERRUPTS 


Late in 1941 our laboratory, pro 
jection rooms and studio facilities 
were transferred to the Coordinator 
of Information (now the Office of 
Strategic Services) for the dura 
tion. With the facilities went four- 
teen members of our technical staff, 
and most of our production equip- 
ment. Under the agreement of 
transfer, the studio and projection 
rooms are available for our use 
when not required for strategic war 
work, and our laboratory work is 
handled on order. This transfer 
left the Motion Picture Service with 
a skeleton staff, inadequate produc- 
tion equipment and no suitable 
working space. 

With motion pictures urgently 
needed to help to inform the thirty 
million farm people concerning the 
necessity for conversion of agricul- 
tural crops to the needs of war, the 
Motion Picture Service was faced 
with the necessity of using every 
possible method of production. En- 
tire production units were em- 
ployed, contracts for production 


were entered into with commercial 
producers, the old Washington 
Paramount Exchange Building was 
rented, and work progressed with a 
minimum of delay, but production 
was necessarily slowed down. In 
1941, before the transfer, 30 pic- 
tures were produced, and in 1942, 
after the transfer, only 17 were 
turned out—four of them under con- 
tract. 

Fitm PrRopucTION PROCEDURE 

The present Department produc- 
tion staff consists of 11 directors, 
editors, cameramen and technicians, 
under the direction of Raymond 
Evans. Seven of them are employed 
by the Motion Picture Service and 
three by the Forest Service and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. Our present cameramen, 
Walter Scott and George Ortlieb, 
are old-timers, graduates from Hol- 
lywood studios. 

Thirty years of experience has 
taught us the necessity of having a 
working script fully prepared and 
approved all along the line before 
production begins. A_ procedure, 
therefore, has been worked out 
which we endeavor to have followed 
so far as practicable in every pro- 
duction. The first step is the sub- 
mission by the sponsoring agency 
of a “Motion Picture Project Pro- 
posal,” which is designed to bring 
out information from which it is de- 
termined whether or not the picture 
should be made. A typical pres- 
entation is the following: 

l. Subject Matter. The dehydration 

and concentration of foods. 


Ns 


Purpose. To show how fruits, vege- 
tables, meats, milk, eggs, soup and 
other foods are dehydrated and con- 
centrated, the advantages of this 
method of preserving food, the prob- 
lems involved, the significance in 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY) 


STUDIO PRODUCTION CREW AT WORK on a typical small interior 


set in the Department of Agriculture pre-war facilities. 





SLIDE 


and Agriculture 


HE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
ot ie has been making and using 

slidefilms for many years. We 
have gone about it quietly, on a 
modest budget, trying this and try- 
ing that, achieving modest results 
and always striving for something 
better. 

At one time the Department, 
through its Extension Service, main- 
tained a large library of glass 
slides. These were popular and 
used not only by Extension and 
other Deparment workers, but also 
by schools. When the earliest slide- 
film projectors were placed on the 
market, the Extension Service started 
experimenting, recognizing in this 
lightweight projector a visual aid 
that would lessen the burden on the 
county agent’s back. 


County AGENTS IMPORTANT 


Perhaps you don’t know the 
county agent system? Nearly 3,000 
agricultural counties are staffed 
with one or more cooperative repre- 
sentatives of this Department. They 
are the county agents. In some 
states they have other names, Farm 
Advisor, County Extension Direc- 
tor, etc., but they’re county agents 
just the same. On the distaff side 
we have the ladies with the formid- 
able title: County home demon- 
stration agent. These ladies do for 
the farm women what the county 
agent does for the farmer. They 
bring the latest information on home 
economics and kindred subjects 
right to the farm home through the 
club work fostered in each rural 
community. Then, a great many of 
the counties have agents who work 
with the farm boys and girls of the 
4-H Clubs. 

These extension workers, collec- 
tively and individually, act as go- 
betweens for the Department and 
for the state college of whose staff 
they are members. They keep in 
touch with scientific advances and 
translate them into the everyday 
language of farming and home-mak- 
ing. They have long used visual 
aids, first under demonstration con- 
ditions, using a life-sized field or 
animal and demonstrating through 
good old formula 17-B of industrial 
movies—before and after. This was 
accomplished through tours and 
meetings. 


Fitmstrips REPLACE SLIDES 


The next step was to bring the 
demonstration to the groups, at any 





FILMS 


time of year—by photographs. This 
was done by means of picture books 
and lantern slides. 

The next logical step was for the 
Federal office to produce visual ma- 
terials of demonstrations on a na- 
tional scale, or of local demonstra- 
tions which could be reproduced 
anywhere in the country. This was 
the start of what was then called 
the Film Strip Service of the De- 
partment. 

A set of lantern slides is so ex- 
pensive that few county agents can 
afford to own many of them. On 
the other hand, the same informa- 
tion on film is so cheap that every 
agent can afford to own them. For 
this reason the slide library was 
gradually dropped. Arrangements 
were made through competitive bid- 
ding for the agents to buy the prints 
they need from contractors. This 
practice has continued through the 
years and has been so successful it 
will probably continue for some 
time to come. 


Fitm Loca. SusJects 

The only change in prospect is 
a transition from single-frame to 
double-frame. Many commercial 
producers cannot understand the 
reason for this, but it is really quite 
simple. With the advent of 35 mm. 
miniature cameras, and especially 
Kodachrome, many of the agents 
bought cameras and started produc- 
ing slide sets on local subjects. They 
frequently used the Department’s 
slidefilms as a scenario and simply 
duplicated the frames in color with 
local scenes. Experience has shown 
that this is most effective. Instead 
of the demonstration area being 
miles away, the idea is shown at 
work right in the home county. The 
“selling” advantages of this local 
material are evident. 

Frequently the agent wanted to 
mix a frame or so from a Federal 
strip with his slides. The change 
from single to double-frame was 
quite evident on the screen and good 
showmanship prescribed that some- 
thing be done about it. The answer 
was to produce the films in both 
single and double-frame sizes. This 
practice has been followed for sev- 
eral years and has proved to be suc- 
cessful. We expect to gradually 
drop the single-frame size in favor 
of the double, except for what we 
call “scenario films,” films made to 
act as a scenario for local shooting 
and for no other purpose. 

The practices followed in making 
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By DON BENNETT, In Charge, Visual 


Aids 


Section, 


the slidefilms closely parallels that 
of commercial practice, except that 
fewer pictures are made especially 
for the strips. The Department has 
a file of over 50,000 prints and nega- 
tives showing almost every agricul- 
tural practice recommended. These 
form a good library from which to 
draw when making a film. When 
the scene wanted cannot be found in 
the files, Department photographers 
go out and make the needed scenes. 
More recently we have found it 
expedient to start from scratch and 
build a film entirely from new pho- 
tographs made especially for the 
occasion. This is, of course, an old- 
established practice in the commer- 
cial field. It is 
but well worth the added ex- 


somewhat more 
costly. 


pense and trouble. 
THE FARMERS AND THE WAR 
1941, only 


war nature have 


Since December 7, 
films of a strictly 
been produced. And these have all 
been directed at helping farmers in- 
crease their production of food and 
fibre for the war. In some cases 
they have been direct teaching mate- 
rial; in some, of an inspirational 
nature; in others the films have car- 
ried the message of efficiency, or- 
ganization or some equally related 
subject supporting the war effort by 
indirect contribution. 

A few of the titles will demon- 
strate the theme of the current pro- 
gram. Pigs Can’t Shoot, Gardening 
for Victory, The New Gardener, La- 
bor Efficiency on the Farm, Finding 
Minutes, Neighborhood Leaders Mo- 
bilize the Farm Front, Farm Women 
in Wartime, Any Bonds Today, to 
name ‘but a few. 

The original material is prepared 


GLAMOR GIRL OF THE GARDEN 
is this featured player from the 
USDA slidefilm and color motion 


picture “Gardening for Victory”. 
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Extension Service 


as uniform-sized prints, with the 
necessary art work and titling. It 
is then turned over to the contractor 
who makes single and double-frame 
negatives. As soon as the proof 
print is approved an order is placed 
for sufficient copies to supply each 
state extension information office 
with a print. While these prints are 
being made the final lecture notes 
are prepared and mimeographed. 
The final lecture 
screening of the proof print because 
we have found that the author writes 
differently when he sees the pictures 


awaits the 


actually on the screen. He writes for 
reading aloud, whereas when writing 
from a pile of pictures he uses a 
bulletin technique and does not al- 
ways choose words which can be 
easily spoken. 

The lecture is supplied either as 
notes and supporting material -from 
which the county worker can derive 
his own talk, or as a straight talk 
to be read in synchronized form. 
The lectures are never recorded, nor 
are recorded lectures listed for sale 
Few if any of the agents 
have equipment available for show- 
ing sound slidefilms and the expense 
of recording is not justified. 


or use, 


HELPS FOR THE OPERATOR 


By using a cued lecture we have 
managed to overcome this lack of 
equipment and provide a_ nearly 
equal effect. The script is cued with 
the frame number, placed wherever 
the change of scene is desired. Two 
copies of the script are furnished, 
one for the operator, the other for 
the reader. An instruction sheet 
specifies that they should rehearse 
at least once before putting on the 
show. The operator follows the 
reading on his copy of the script 
and when the reader reaches the cue, 
changes the frame. To the average 
audience the synchronization is un- 
canny, and there is no gong to dis- 
tract. Frankly, the technique is an 
expedient devised to meet a specific 
equipment problem and it is not ad- 
vocated that anyone else adopt it. 


Goop FuTurE For VISUALS 


Publicity about the slidefilms goes 
out through regular Extension chan- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-SIX) 
TYPICAL USDA SLIDEFILMS 
show (top) farm folk mobilizing 
for war in “Farm Front”; (center) 
production line techniques in “La- 
bor Efficiency on the Farm” and 
(below) a scene from the USDA slide- 
film “Farm Women in Wartime”. 
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Distribution and Use of U.S.D.A. Motion Pictures 


TTARTIME MOTION PICTURE dis 
W tribution of the Department of 
Acriculture has two main ob 

yectives: 
1. To put the Department's own 


films on screens before adult 


farmers as farmers, 


2. Te put some ol the war films 
of other Government pro 
ducers on screens before adult 
farmers as culizens 
The Department’s current films 
are designed to help the farmer do 
his war job better. He has a prime 
need for them. But he is also con- 
cerned with the films of other Gov 
ernment agencies, as a citizen with 
the same interests as any other 
American parent, war worker, con 
sumer, bond buyer, tax payer and 


salvage collector. 


Oruer U.S. Firms SHOWN 


[The same distribution channels 
that carry the Department’s films 
also carry the several other types 
of films to him, his wife, and the 
older members of his family. He 
frequently sees the films of several 
Government agencies at the same 
showing. 

Because the motion pictures of 
the Department of Agriculture are 
produced for a considerable variety 
of agricultural purposes, the De- 
partment distributes its prints 
through several different channels. 

Sales of nontheatrical prints are 
handled for the Department by Cas- 


tle Films, Inc. Theatrical distribu 
tion is cleared through the Motion 
Picture Bureau of the Office of War 
Information. 
Nontheatrical 


through several different agencies 


distribution goes 


of the Department. The main chan- 

nels are: 
1. 44 State U.S.D.A. War Boards. 
(Not Del., R.L., Nev., or Ariz.) 


2. 50 Cooperating Depositories 


at universities, colleges, etc. 

}. 7 Soil Conservation Service 
Regional Information Offices. 

L. 10 Forest Service Regional 
Offices. 

5. 12 Farm Credit Administra- 
tion District Offices and their 
numerous local Production 
Credit Associations. 

6. 48 Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration State Offices. 


HANDLED THROUGH FIELD 


These six types of “field deposi- 
tories” serve the users in their States 
and regions. With minor excep- 
tions, no prints are provided di- 
rectly to exhibitors from Washing- 
ton. Washington simply gets the 
prints out to the State and regional 
points from which they are distrib- 
uted to the users. 

This decentralization is obviously 
practical. If Washington sent all 
prints direct to users, the waste of 
transportation, time, and money 
would be enormous. 


The guiding slogan of the dis- 


tribution section of the Depart- 
ment’s Motion Picture Service is: 
“Our films are for farmers.” There 
are exceptions, of course. Certain 
films are important to nonfarm au- 
diences, too, but it is always “too.” 
The farmer is our first audience. 
Notable exceptions are the Forest 
Service films designed to prevent 
forest fires and to promote con- 
servation equally among all people, 
urban and rural. 


Firms IN RELATED PROGRAM 


Since virtually all of the Depart- 
ment’s films are made as collateral 
material for programs of informa- 
tion that usually include all media, 
publications, press releases, maga- 
zine articles, radio, slide films, ex- 
hibits, and still photographs, they 
must be given comparable handling 
not only in terms of audience to be 
reached, but timing and territorial 
allocation. 

A good example is the recent re- 
lease Farm Battle Lines, made to 
explain to southern farmers why 
the production of peanuts must be 
stepped up again in 1943, even over 
1942. The Japs have captured the 
Asiatic sources of vegetable fats 
and oils on which our industries 
relied heavily. Now, enormous 
crops of peanuts must help replace 
them in manufacturing war arma- 
ment and supplies. The picture 
also explains the war need for cot- 
ton linters for explosives. 


It contains incentive information 
for cotton and peanut farmers. To 
anybody else, it is just an interest- 
ing picture. So, the all-too-few 
prints allowed by the Department’s 
budget must be directed to audi- 
ences of farmers in the cotton and 
peanut States, rather than to urban 
school children or urban adults. 
They will find it interesting in the 
theaters where they mingle with the 
farmers, and they can use the non- 
theatrical prints when the need with 
farmers has been met, or they can 
buy them now from Castle Films. 

For theatrical release, the help 
of the OWI Motion Picture Bureau 
was enlisted to obtain the coopera- 
tion of Republic Pictures, Inc.. in 
Battle Lines 
through its Southern exchanges with 
the request to “skip the big cities 


distributing Farm 


and play it off as fast as possible 
in the towns and villages where 
farmers attend the movies.” 


War Boarps SERVE 


At the same time, the Southern 
State U.S.D.A. War Boards were 
grinding their all-too-few prints 
through their 16 mm. projectors at 
farmer meetings in situations not 
reached by the theaters. One of the 
heartening developments in war 
motion picture distribution is the 
agreement of theatrical distributing 
companies to work fast and in spe- 
cial cases to understand the need 
for simultaneous nontheatrical dis- 
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tribution. This war spirit was re- 
cently summed up: 

“Sure, we’ve all got an informa- 
tion job to do together. We'll catch 
a lot of ‘em in the theaters, and 
you get the others with those little 
portables. Folks need this war stuff 
shown ’em.” 

However, only two of the Depart- 
been 


ment’s war one-reelers have 


in theaters: Farm Battle Lines and 
Henry Browne, Farmer, the latter 
only in theaters catering to Negroes, 
and both well distributed as special 
subjects by Republic Pictures, Inc. 
The War Activities Committee, 
through arrangements made by the 


Motion O.W.1. 


has handled two forest fire-preven- 


Picture Bureau of 
tion trailers: Vigilance inthe Pa- 
cific Coast States, and Your Amer- 
ican Tragedy nationally. 

Farmers At 
War was both produced and released 
by O.W.L.’s Motion Pictures Bureau. 


The recent release 


EMPHASIS ON ADULTS 


The most important war develop- 
ment in the Department’s distribu- 
tion is the stricter emphasis on 
reaching adults with war messages. 
For years, the major outlets for 
U.S.D.A. films were the cooperat- 
ing depositories, most of them in 
universities and State colleges of 
agriculture. These still continue to 
handle U.S.D.A. films, and recently 
were increased to 50. 

They are expected to serve pri- 
marily the farm agents, 
workers, 4-H 


club leaders, and other agricultural 


county 
home demonstration 


officials using chiefly types of film 
keyed to the educational program 
of the Then, 
during the period when schools, 


Extension Service. 


both urban and rural, were buying 
many projectors, their demands in- 


creased so vastly that the original 
adult objectives of many of the 


films were almost lost. Even the 
combined prints purchased by many 
of the depositories and the free 
prints from the Department couldn't 
keep up with demands. 

It was a very natural thing to 
happen, which all nontheatrical dis- 
tributors can easily understand. 

Today, when a Department film 
is made, the purpose is to fill an 
urgent need for quick, concise in- 
formation for the use of the farm- 
ers who are straining to produce 
the food and fiber that has got to 
be produced to beat the Axis. 


First Prints To Boarps 


So the prints of U.S.D.A. war 
films go out first to the action 
agencies of the Department which 
State and 
County levels into U.S.D.A. War 
Boards. The - staff 


these agencies meets frequently with 


are organized at the 
personnel of 


thousands of farmers to discuss and 
plan war-crop production and a 


score of other pressing war matters. 
These staff members use the films 
as a part of their meetings. 

The War Boards report their dis- 
tribution in considerable detail at 
the end of each month to Wash- 
ington. These reports are the prac- 
tical guide for the distribution 
unit’s work. 


Whereas the 


by the cooperating depositories used 


audiences reached 
to be something like 60 to 80 per- 
cent juveniles and urban adults most 
of the War Boards now reach about 
70 to 80 per cent farm adults. A 
lot of the children are there only 
because parents can’t leave them 
at home. 

The War Board membership in- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-EIGHT 


SMALL TOWN THEATRES SHOW FARMERS the latest Department of 


Agriculture short subjects. A typical audience awaits “Power and the Land”. 
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FIELD REPORTS 


on USDA Motion Pictures 


NTERTAINMENT PICTURES are 
E judged by the receipts at the 

box office. This test can’t very 
well be applied to educational mo- 
tion pictures shown as part of the 
authorized public service in educa- 
tion rendered by the Department of 
Agriculture. However, these educa: 
films do not their 
testing. Rural audiences are criti- 
cal of motion pictures dealing with 
the life and work they know so inti- 


tional escape 


The people who show pic- 
know 


mately. 
tures to rural audiences 
whether their “bookings” are ac- 
ceptable by whether audiences come 
to the next meeting at which pic- 
tures are to be shown. These “ex- 
hibitors” of agricultural educational 
pictures, also, are in the educational 
and informational business, and so 
know whether the pictures they 
show are hitting the mark in their 
educational effort. 

To get some cross-section report 
on the exhibiting end of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s film ef- 
forts during recent war months. 
several State U.S.D.A. War Boards 
were asked to summarize their expe- 
riences with wartime agricultural 
education films. Here is what they 
reported: 


TENNESSEE FIELD REPORT 


* Tennessee (Gilbert Yarbrough) : 
Tennessee farm leaders are agreed 
that visual education is growing in 
popularity as a method of teaching 
and that grasp a movie 
“lesson” much quicker than they do 
the spoken message of even a fluent 
speaker. 

G. C. Wright, special extension 
agent in charge of Farm Demon- 
stration Work in Tennessee, is con- 
vinced that “pictures will do more 
to make people war conscious than 
any other thing.” 
pictures as U. S. News Reviews, 
Divide and Conquer, (both OW1) 
and for cooperation one like Team 
Work (U.S.D.A.) as its name sug- 
gests, 

Wright relates how effective U. S. 
News Review No. 2 was as used 
in the Red Cross drive in a rural 
community of Dickson County. 
“The goal in this community was 
$100,” Wright said. “After this 
film was shown they raised $250 
and every man in the audience con- 
tributed.” 

Farm leaders seldom request the 
“speech” type of picture. They have 
noted that their audiences become 
restless as they listen 15 or more 


farmers 


He prefers such 


minutes to the same voice and such 
pictures are only slightly more ef- 
fective than a long-winded speaker. 
Round-table discussions on film are 
almost as tiresome. 
War films showing 
needed of farmers in the produc- 
tion of food and how to do the job 


what is 


- have a strong appeal to farmers. 


Salute to Farmers (British), show- 
ing how Britishers fell into line for 
production, has been most effective. 

Henry Browne, Farmer has prov- 
en popular with Negro audiences 
in Tennessee. It is impressing the 
Negro farmer with the fact that 
however small an operator he may 
be he can do his bit. Some audi- 
ences would prefer a more pros- 
perous Henry Browne. 


Want War ActTION 
U.S.D.A. War 


receives requests 


The Tennessee 
Board constantly 
American 


for pictures showing 


forces in action. Greatest weakness 
of our visual education program is 
the lack of 


showing as much as censorship per- 


comprehensive films 


mits of America’s war effort and 
this Nation’s forces in action. Fam- 
ilies represented in all parts of the 
globe are keenly interested ‘in this 
type of picture. Such pictures, it is 
believed, would be an inspiration 
and a service in carrying on the 
war on the farm and home fronts. 


TEAMWORK FOR VICTORY 


In DeKalb County Divide and 
Conquer was presented by teams 
that covered every rural commun- 
ity. Team No. 1 was composed of 
the county agent, an SCS technician 
and an FSA supervisor. Team No. 
demonstration 
SCS 


2 was the home 


FSA 


technician. 


agent, supervisor and 
These teams met with 
an AAA community committeeman 
in each of the 38 communities vis- 
ited. 
tion program was discussed at each 
of the meetings and dates were set 


The complete food produc- 


for demonstrations in contouring. 
In addition to showing Divide and 
Conquer, slides of local scenes em 
phasizing conservation 

were flashed on the screen. 


practices 
Results 
have been a large increase in the 
number of farmers agreeing to 
plant row crops on the contour and 
to increase production through 
other conservation practices. 
INDIANA’s FieELD REPORT 
® Inpiana (Harry Campbell): Dur- 
(CONTINUED ON THE 


NEXT PAGE) 
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ing March, films booked through 
this U.S.D.A. War Board office 
were shown to approximately 47,- 
000 Hoosiers. These films deal di- 
rectly or indirectly with the work 
being carried on by the State and 
County U.S.D.A. War Boards. 

Leading the list in popularity are 
the three prints of Hidden Weapons, 
with a total of 44 showings to a 
total audience of 5,600 people. The 
Farmer's Wife was shown 48 times 
to a total of 5,100 persons. (Both 
U.S.D.A.) 

The film most in demand at pres- 
ent is Divide and Conquer, though 
figures on its showings are not im- 
pressive since only one print is 
available. Letter from Bataan prom- 
ises to be an effective movie. 

Other films most in demand from 
this office are Tanks, Price of Vie 
tory. Teamwork, Home on the 
Range, The Farmer's Wife, Hidden 
Weapons, Wartime Farming in the 
Corn Belt, Salvage, and Listen to 
Britain. 

\ majority of our film bookings 
are through our county AAA farm- 
er fieldwomen, who contact farm 
groups, women’s clubs, schools and 


other froups in every community 
INFORMING THE PEOPLE 


L. M. Vogler, Chairman of the 
Indiana U.S.D.A. War Board, says: 
“If we are to produce food and 
fiber needed to win the war and the 
peace that will follow, it is neces- 
sary that our people be well in- 
formed on what is needed, why it 
is needed, and how it can be pro- 
duced. The part that good films has 
played, and will play in the future, 
in getting the necessary information 
to people in each and every com- 
munity, both urban and rural, can- 
not be overestimated.” 

Indiana had never produced 
hemp, and at the first meetings of 
farmers and contractors there was 
some hesitancy on the part of the 
farmers to pledge themselves to 
produce this strange crop. Since it 
would be necessary to contract with 
growers to produce at least 4,000 
acres of hemp in the vicinity of each 
of the two new mills to keep the 
plants running at capacity, there 
was some doubt about the success 
of the new venture. After the un- 
successful first meeting, the film, 
Hemp for Victory was shown at all 
sign-up meetings. Both plants now 
have contracts for a sufficient num- 
ber of acres to keep them running at 
full capacity, and farmers and con- 
tractors are agreed that the film 


was largely responsible for the 
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change of attitude. 

Mrs. Floyd Connolly, LaGrange 
County, AAA Farmer Fieldwoman, 
reports: “In our county, we have 
only one motion picture theater and 
since gas rationing many people do 
not have the opportunity to see 
movies very often; they are, there- 
fore, particularly happy to have me 
bring films to their community gath- 
erings. 

“I try to select films that are 
appropriate to the type of gathering. 
For instance, I have found that the 
films Tanks and Salvage are effec- 
tive for Civilian Defense group 
meetings. Hidden Weapons ties in 
very well with farm machinery re- 
pair schools. Democracy in Action, 
pointing out vividly as it does how 
vital a part U. S. agriculture must 
play in winning the war and writing 
the peace, has been very effective in 
showing farmers how necessary it 
is for them to plant more and more 
of the war crops so badly needed 
by us and our allies. 


Women Enysoy FiLMs 


“T have found The Farmer's Wife 

has been well received at the many 
Women’s Club meetings where | 
have shown it. One urban lady re- 
marked, ‘Well, if a farmer’s wife 
can arrange her work so that she 
can accomplish so much, surely 
there is something wrong with my 
system.’ ” 
* Mississippi (Fred J. Hurst): The 
motion pictures furnished the Mis- 
sissippi U.S.D.A. War Board by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture have been one of the effec- 
tive means of acquainting large 
numbers of farm people with the 
need for all-out support of the Food 
for Freedom Program and other im- 
portant phases of the whole war 
effort. 

County agents, county AAA ad- 
ministrative officers, soil conserva- 
tion service technicians, and others 
who have shown these films to rural 
audiences are unanimous that these 
motion pictures are highly effec- 
tive. They indicate ways in which 
farm people can increase produc- 
tion, conserve food supplies, con- 
tribute scrap, salvage waste mate- 
rial, support war bond sales, and 
otherwise give more effective sup- 
port to the war effort. 


4.918 Go to SHows 


In Mississippi 19 “War Board” 
films have been shown at 295 rural 
meetings with 44,918 people attend- 
ing. The attendance included chil- 
dren as well as grown ups. 

Of course this report does not 
include other U.S.D.A. films shown 
to farm audiences during the same 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-FOUR) 





Visualizing the War Program 
of Soil Conservation Service 


OTION PICTURES play a very 
M special role in the educational 

work of the Soil Conservation 
Service—a part that no other me- 
dium can do quite so well. 

That part is to make clear the re- 
lationship of conservation to farm- 
ing and to the daily lives of all the 
nation’s 132,000,000 people. Cur- 
rently, films are being used to show 
how conservation helps advance the 
war effort. 


PRIMARILY FOR THE FARMER 


While many SCS films have been 
and are shown to urban and other 
general audiences, most of them are 
made for and shown to rural audi- 
ences. The reasons for this are 
plain. While conservation is just as 
important in the final analysis to 
a New York subway guard as to an 
Indiana farmer, it is to the farmer 
we anust look to get conservation ap- 
plied to the land. Furthermore, it is 
or land for 
which he pays a good rental in cash 
that is at stake. There- 
fore, we make pictures for the farm- 
ers and ranchers of America pri- 


the farmer’s own land 


or otherwise 


marily, and they are mainly shown 
to such groups because that is where 
it is felt they will do the most good. 

The appeals are to the farmer’s 
pride, to his love of the land, to 
his natural desire to provide well 
for his family, and to his patriotism. 
Nor is patriotism merely a wartime 
appeal. The Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice always has held that conserva- 
tion of the nation’s soil resources— 
intelligent productive use that will 


maintain those resources for the 
use of future generations, as op- 
posed to exploitation—is a patriotic 
obligation resting upon the farmers 
of the country in time of peace as 
well as war. This point has been 
made in numerous SCS films as well 
as other educational material. 


Firms ANSWER PROBLEMS 


One notable point about SCS mo- 
tion pictures is the fact that all of 
them are made from a constructive 
standpoint. Some of them are re- 
gional in character, some tell one 
conservation story and some tell an- 
other. Some of them are valuable 
social studies in film form, but in 
all cases the approach is constric- 
tive. If a question is raised, the 
answer is indicated; if a problem is 
presented, the solution is shown. 

Where films like The Plow That 
Broke the Plains, The River, and the 
more recent The Land, present tre- 
mendous problems economic, 
physical and social problems—and 
indicate the answers in very gen- 
eral terms, such Soil Conservation 
Service pictures as Muddy Waters, 
Rain on the Plains and others, give 
the answers to these same problems 
in very specific terms. These films 
show exactly what can be done to 
solve these problems, and what is 
being done in various parts of the 
country. 


CONSERVATION TO PRODUCE 


The outstanding SCS film today 
is Wartime Farming in the Corn- 
belt. It shows how cornbelt farmers 


“TERRACING IN THE NORTHEAST” shows farmers “how to do it” in 


a typical Soil Conservation Service film which helps avoid the costly in- 


roads of erosion. 
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are using soil and water conserva- 
tion 
yields of the 


measures to obtain increased 


vital war crops. 
Since conservation methods produce 
amazing increases in yields of corn, 
vegetables, fruits, and 


hundreds of other vital crops—in- 


soybeans, 


cluding meat and dairy products 
Wartime Farming is a timely film, 
and is being exhibited extensively 
throughout the vast region in which 
it is appropriate. 

Other outstanding SCS pictures 
are: 

A Heritage We Guard, shows the 
exploitation of America’s virgin re- 
sources and tells how a complete 
benefits all 


conservation program 


resources, and mankind as well. 


Roots in the Earth, a social docu- 
ment of the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple of the upper Rio Grande. Un- 
and the 
people poorer, but conservation is 


wise use made the land 
helping to improve conditions. (This 
film is available in both English 
and Spanish narrations, as are the 
two following.) 


Grassland, conservation in the 
range country of the Southwest. 

Muddy Waters, showing how land 
in that region of aridity and cloud- 
bursts, of deserts and flash floods, 
can be safely farmed. 

Rain on the Plains, a film setting 
forth the problems of drouth and 
wind erosion in the plains country, 
and the use of conservation methods 
to conserve water and prevent blow- 
ing soil. 

TECHNICALITIES AVOIDED 

None of these pictures, it will be 
noted, are technical pictures. There 
are only two on the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service motion picture list that 
can be termed technical: Terracing 
in the Northeast and Roads 
Erosion. The former is a clear-cut 
instructional film designed to show 
farmers what the job of terracing 
is, and the latter is a discussion of 


and 


roadside erosion and means of over- 
coming it. For presentation of de- 
tailed technical information, the 
Soil Conservation Service uses film 
strips. The reason for this is that 
the one-frame-at-a-time exhibition 
of film strips permits longer study 
of important details than do motion 
pictures, while the sweep and move- 
ment of movies are most valuable 
at creating impressions and ideas. 

A film is in preparation, 
which will show the activities of a 
whole year on a typical general 


now 


farm, including erosion problems 
which the farmer has to fight, in- 
stallation of conservation measures, 
and the results. This film actually 
will be a full year in the shooting, 
before it is completed. 

Use of the relatively few films 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-SEVEN ) 
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Guarding National Resources 
for the U. S. Forest Service 


REES MAKE FILM; and the United 
"Ton Forest Service, Depart- 

ment of Agriculture guardian 
of our forest resources, is placing 
increasing reliance on film as the 
most effective medium for record- 
ing and recounting the gospel of 
what’s needed to keep plenty of trees 
coming today and tomorrow. 

Needless wasteful cutting of the 
forests under the guise of war neces- 
sity threatens the post-war economy 
of vast forest regions. Fires care- 
lessly set in the timber by thought- 
less citizens are wreaking as much 
havoc as enemy bombs or carefully 
planned saboteur action. Shortages 
of certain forest products vital in 
the manufacture of war essentials 
are threatening our war effort. 

THREE CARDINAL AIMS 

Wasteful cutting must be stopped. 
Forest fires must be prevented. Out- 
put of select logs must be stepped up 
through technical advice and mar- 
keting assistance primarily to farm 
woods owners. 

These are three cardinal points 
the Forest Service is now seeking to 
drive home to the American public 
to a large extent through the use of 
educational films. 

Titles of the eight Service pro- 
ductions released since the outbreak 
of hostilities are indicative as fol- 
lows: There’s More Than Timber 
in Trees, Trees on the Warpath, 
Wood Vital to Victory, Vigilance 
for Victory, W ood for War. The 
Tree in a Test Tube, Alaska’s Forest 
Arsenals, Your American Tragedy. 


CoLor Fitm Cominc 

Nearing completion is a color film 
showing how natural rubber is be- 
ing produced from the cultivation 
of guayule, a desert shrub native of 
the arid Southwest and Mexico. 
With their record as the largest and 
most experienced tree planting 
agency the Forest Service was as- 
signed the task of establishing nur- 
series, leasing suitable lands and 
placing large areas under guayule 
cultivation. Films telling the guayule 
story to landowners who lease their 
fields for rubber production; and 
training films teaching project work- 
ers correct planting and handling 
procedures were of first importance. 

Administration of the 170,000,000 


acres of wild forest and range 
lands in the national forests in- 
volves management problems of 


broad and varied latitude. To ob- 
tain from these vast public hold- 


ings “the greatest good for the 


greatest number of people in the 
long run” public education is nec- 
essary in many subjects. In the list 
of available Forest Service films are 
pictures on timber management, 
range management, big game man- 
agement, stream control and water- 
shed management, forest protection 
and forest recreation. Geographic, 
social and economic variations add 
additional educational 


tions and call for different films to 


complica- 


fit different parts of the country. 
Use of films by the Forest Service 
began in the days when 35 mm. 
silents were the only cine medium. 
With progressive reductions in cost 
through development of cameras, 
projectors, and film manufacture, 
processing and printing, the num- 
ber of Forest Service films increased 
and their quality improved propor- 
tionately. None of the 35 mm. pic- 
tures and only a few 16 mm. silent 
productions remain in circulation. 
years have 
Also, with the 
rich scenic background of the forest 


All releases in recent 


been sound films. 
outdoors as the natural setting, the 


tendency is toward use of color. 


PRODUCTION SPECIALIZED 


Primarily due to the highly spe- 
cialized and complicated nature of 
the forestry story the Forest Service 
has found it expedient to remain an 
individual producer. 

An exception is the current War- 
Forest Fire Pro- 
gram trailer Your American Trag- 
edy. This, a Hollywood production, 
was made in cooperation with the 


time Prevention 








BIG TIMBER TAKES BIG MEN 
in the Pacific Northwest. Scene from 
the Forest Service film “There's 
More Than Timber in Trees” 


National Advertising Council and 
released through the Office of War 
Information and the War Activities 
Committee of the Motion 
Industry to all commercial theaters. 


Picture 


One of the most popular Forest 
Service productions to date is the 
dramatized story of America’s pres- 
ent forest There’s More 
Than Timber in Trees. This three 
reel educational picture in Koda- 
chrome, filmed in all forest regions 
of the United States, represents a 
new departure from the usual off- 
stage narrative type of government 


situation 


release. The picture has been well 
received by schools and adult groups. 

Under impetus of great action 
{CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-SEVEN } 


THE RAVAGES OF FOREST FIRES from “Your American Tragedy” 
produced by the Forest Service in cooperation with the wartime Forest 
Fire Prevention Campaign. 
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Scene in “Battle of the Harvests’. 


es NATIONAL FILM BOARD olf 
Canada, headed by the dynamic 
John Grierson and staffed by such 
able editors as Stuart Legg, has 
covered the agrarian side of the 
world conflict in at least two com- 
prehensive and, as usual, thorough- 
ly told film subjects. 

The first of these, Battle of the 
Harvests, is now generally available 
for use by county agents and ex- 
United 
purchased 


tension workers in_ the 


States. Prints may be 
on the economical cost-plus basis 


through Castle Films, Ine., exclu- 


sive U. S. sales outlet. 

Battle o} the Harvests shows the 
farmer and his fields, mobilized in 
a world battle of food production 


I ood 


represents half the weight of goods 


to serve the fighting nations. 


moving today between the allies, 
and upon the western world rests 
the grave responsibility of produc- 
ing the essential foods for wartime 
and preparing to rebuild the fight- 
ing fiber of populations released 
from hunger. The complete 22- 
minute production costs only $17.63 
for a 16mm sound motion picture 
print. 

The other subject, Food, Weapon 
of Conquest, has been widely shown 
Artists theatrical re- 
lease in the U. S. and is now avail- 


able for 


bers of the Educational 


as a United 


. 5. sale or rental to mem 
Film Li- 
brary Association. Food is a 20 
minute subject. 

Based on captured German war 
films, Allied newsreels and original 
material filmed in Montana, Penn- 
sylvania, lowa, the Canadian North 
west and Britain, Food is one of 
“World in Action” series. It tells 
the story behind the Nazi’s use of 
food as a weapon for ruling their 
conquered peoples. It also portrays 
the valiant blockaded 
Britain and the vital importance of 


Western 


stand of 


food production in the 
Hemisphere. 

Chicago headquarters of the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada is at 
84 East Randolph Street. J. Mai 
garet Carter is in charge. 


Canadian headquarters of the 


Board are in Ottawa with Wesley 
Green, as chief of distribution. 


CANADA’S WAR FOOD FILMS 


“FOOD 





WEAPON OF CONQUEST” is an outstanding war film contribu- 
tion by Canada’s National Film Board. 


American audiences, both rural 


and urban, should see this forceful story of food's vital role in wartime. 
(Above) Graphic map of Axis-dominated Europe. 


New Training Film Catalog 


* Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, is the sponsoring publisher 
of a new and most complete indus- 
trial training film directory, pre- 
pared by the visual education office 
of this technical training center un- 
der the direction of James Engle 


and H. L. Minkler. Prof. J. 1. Yel- 


lott is head of the Engineering De- 
fense Training Program at the 
school. 

The new directory, containing a 
complete cross-indexing system and 
detailed listing of hundreds of tech- 
nical film subjects (intended for 
war training purposes) is available 
at cost ($1.00) including quarterly 
supplements. 














18 E. Fiftieth, New York 





Visualized in Sarra Films: 


® Throughout American industry, wartime problems in person- 
nel, production and distribution demand modern visual methods. 
Here are typical examples of recent Sarra-produced answers: 


Wartime Production Problems 
| 


Case One: Employment of thousands of women as replacements in 
ant perations Dy 4 nationa f organization created a probiem n 
n anagemer t. Solution: A series of slidefilms in color was 
, j ns t superin Jents and manag n methods of hiring 
| pla ent, and training 
Case Two: The accident rate ndustry is a serious threat to war pro 
| ju Solution: A mplete 20-hour urse ‘Safety Management for 
Foremen” was prepared. It includes ten complete 20-minute sound slide 
filry nstru nanuals and students’ booklet 
Case Three: Priority conditions created an entirely new field of retail 
jistribution for a national manufacturer. Solution: A sound slidefilm pr 
| 2m was produced to acquaint d but with the special features of 
infar ar pr juct 


Meeting problems like these with experience, complete facili- 
ties and special knowledge of the problems of industry is a task 
| for which the Sarra organization is well qualified. 


Consult with us on your problem—there is no obligation. 


ARWA lls 








16 E. Ontario, Chicago 




















Photo & Sound's Manuals 


* On the theory that if it’s worth 
learning it’s worth retaining, a pro- 


gram of supplementary manuals de- 
signed to accompany their series of 
discussional slidefilms on shipfit- 
ting has been developed by Photo 
and Sound, Inc., San Francisco 
producers of motion pictures and 
slidefilms. 

The manual has a variety of valu- 
able uses. It is handy for making 
special notes of class discussion and 
instructor comments 
showing of a 


during the 
discussional _ slide- 
film, and it is convenient and com- 
prehensive for study fol- 
lowing the presentation of the cor- 
responding training film. It pro- 
vides the trainee with a thorough 
and completely illustrated reference 
work on the principal factors in- 
volved in the slidefilm. 


home 


Users of these supplements to the 
visual training program have found 
that the cumulative effectiveness of 
the training films is greatly en- 
hanced when students keep the sup- 
plements in binders for repeated 
future use, the complete set con- 
stituting an unusual and invaluable 
text book of the entire training 
course, 

In format the manuals are sim- 
ple and inexpensive, consisting pri- 
marily of reproductions of the vis- 
ual material and text, plus ruled 
adjoining slidefilm 
frame for expanded notes on ques- 


spaces each 
tions, comments and points of dis- 
cussion stimulated by the film itself. 
Photo and Sound’s slidefilm se- 
ries for shipfitters includes titles 
for every major shipfitting practice. 
The supplementary manuals are 
available only to purchasers of the 
corresponding film subjects. The 
low cost of producing the manuals 
in quantities makes it practicable 
for purchasers to distribute them 
to their trainee without 
charge to the individual student. 
Included in the shipfitting series 
produced by Photo and Sound is a 
unit of five films on blueprint read- 
ing that has found a_ responsive 
market among schools and firms 
outside the shipbuilding field that 
carry on blueprint 


classes 


instruction. 
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Save Old 


Projector Lamps 


New lamps can be sup- 
plied only when burned- 
out lamps are turned in. 


Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 


MOTION 


solve the worlds 
greatest 


GREEN HELP’broblem 


HOUSANDS of youngsters are pouring into Army Camps and Naval 
Bases daily. Most of them have never seen a tank —never fired 


a gun or ridden in a plane. They’re our toughest, biggest “GREEN 
HELP” problem. 


But they don’t stay green long. Movies show them the intricate 
insides of an aircraft engine...teach them self-preservation...how 
to come out of a dogfight a/ive...even how to carve a quarter of beef! 

Your “green help” will season faster, too, when they learn with film. 
Sound films show how and tell how—clearly, completely. Movies teach 
more in each hour of training . . 


. teach workers in groups instead of 
one by one. 


. . turn out able, efficient employees by the dozens in the 
same training time required for one. 


PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CCU and Sowell 


Number One © 1943 


Victory Gardening is only one 
of many films on Civilian Volun- 
teer Activities, designed to teach 
and inspire home-front fighters. 


A Library Full of the Training Films You Need 


In the Filmosound Library there are films for almost 
every training use. Many are specific job instruc- 
tion. Others are designed to build morale. Still 
others are for out-and-out entertainment—so vital 
when all workers are working harder. New sub- 
jects are being added daily, after thorough analysis 
has proved their worth. Mail the coupon below to 
give us an idea of your specific needs. We'll see that 
you receive detailed information about how the 
Filmosound Library can help you. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907. 
Pee eee ee eeeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeey 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1805 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-TWO 


our war effort, in order to encour 
age sound development of the in 


dustry 


3}. Defense Significance. Dehydration 


and concentration decreases the 
weight and bulk of food products, 
saves critical materials used in con 
tainers, and by saving transportation 
and shipping space, simplifies the 
supplying of essential foods to our 
armed forces on distant _ battle 
fronts, to our allies and to peoples 


released from the Axis yoke 


1. Synopsis. Dehydration is one of the 
oldest methods of preserving foods 
Dehydration of meats and of the 
flesh of fish was practiced by In 
dians when the Pilgrims landed on 
these shores. Our forebears sun 
dried a variety of products. Com 
mercial drying of certain products 
has been an established practice for 
years. The overloading of our trans 
poriation system and the inroads 
upon our shipping by the demands 
of war has pointed to the necessity 
of reducing the weight and bulk of 
all goods destined for shipment. The 
need for some method of preserving 
foods destined for our armed forces 
also became apparent, as did also 
the need for saving critical mate 
rials used in packaging foods. De 
hydration points to a solution for 
both of these problems, by reducing 
bulk and weight to an average of 
about 1/10 of the original and by 
preserving the food indefinitely if 
properly packaged. With dehydrated 
and concentrated food, one car or 
one ship can do the work of ten 
The methods used to dehydrate vary 
with the product. The material is 
selected and prepared by grading 
washing, peeling, trimming, check 
ing, subdividing, pitting, seeding 


traying, conveying, blanching or 
processing, sulphuring, drying, cur 
ing, packing and storing. Show 
various steps and the final results 
with comparisons by size and weight, 


and reconstitute for the table 


This information is submitted to 
the Assistant Director and Director 
of Information for their approval. 
After approval the project is as- 
signed to a director, who prepares 
a detailed shooting script, or the 
script may be written by one of the 
writers in the Department. Subject 
matter is furnished or reviewed by 
specialists of the Department. The 
shooting script in turn is submitted 
for approval as above and also to 
the Office of War Information. Ap- 
proval of all motion picture proj- 
ects is required by that office. Ap- 
provals obtained, shooting is then 
begun. 


“On Location” PRocEDURE 


Ordinarily when scenes are to be 
taken on farms, without actors and 
silent, the crew consists of two or 
three men—director, cameraman 
and assistant. The general locations 
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are selected in advance, but it is up 
to the crew to make all necessary 
arrangements for photography, 
using their judgment in the selec- 
tion of scenes to illustrate the script. 

If sound on location is required 
a sound crew of two men usually is 
dispatched to the scene. Shooting 
finished, the director with the assist- 
ance of a cameraman proceeds to 
edit the picture and complete the 
final script. Optical work is done 
on contract. Music may be fur- 
nished either under existing con- 
tracts or selected and arranged by 
our own staff. Recording may be 
done under contract at some com- 
mercial establishment, or by our 
own sound recording unit, depend- 
ing upon where the talent desired 
is located. The finished picture is 
then presented to various interested 


ESTABLISHED LEADERSHIP 


LOUCKS & 
NORLING 


studios... 
QUALITY 


motion pictures since 1923 


100% 
WAR WORK 


LOUCKS & NORLING STUDIOS 


245 West 55th Street + New York City 
Tel. COlumbus 5-6974 


agencies for final approval. 

Usually if the above steps have 
been scrupulously followed, accept- 
ance is unanimous, but occasionally 
haste or some other element has 
permitted a false note to creep into 
the film and then revision is in 
order. However, all these safeguards 
make it fairly certain that the state- 
ments made in a Department of 
Agriculture picture are true, insofar 
as it is humanly possible to deter- 
mine the facts. 


Fitm SuspJsects LIMITED 


Since Pearl Harbor, Department 
production has been limited to sub- 
jects having to do with agriculture’s 
part in war and defense—to prob- 
lems involved in the conversion of 
our six million farms to the effi- 
cient production of the foods, fibers 
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and oils needed in the prosecution 
of total war. 


Among the 64 pictures produced 
since July 1, 1940, ranging from 
shorts to five reels, are the follow- 
ing, which may be considered as 
representative of the types of pic- 
tures now being produced. 


Trees to Tame the Wind, | reel. 
A story of one of the most un- 
usual tree planting programs ever 
undertaken in an effort to reclaim 
land ruined by wind and drought. 
A reenactment of the past with 
documentation of the present. 
Directed and photographed by 
Allen Luey. 


Live at Home, 1 reel. Pointing 
out how and why farmers should 
grow the foods needed for their 
own families to help win the war. 
A narrative type of picture. Di- 
rected and photographed by Wal- 
ter Scott. 


Home on the Range, | reel. Shows 
the range country busy at its big 
job of providing meat for the 
foes of the Axis. Narrative type 
with documentary of range activi- 
ties. Directed and photographed 
by Tom Hogan. 


Vigilance for Victory, | reel. De- 
picts causes of forest fires which 


destroy vital wood resources 
needed for war purposes and 
shows how, through vigilance, 


fires can be prevented. A dramatic 
presentation. Directed and pho- 
tographed by Carl Clancy. 

The Farmer's Wife, 1 reel. A 
tribute to the farm women and 
an explanation of their part in 
winning the war. Produced by 
Wilding Productions, Inc., under 
the supervision of Duncan Wall 
and the writer. Documentary 
treatment with professional actors. 


Six-Legged Saboteurs, 1 reel. A 
satirical combination of cartoon, 
live action and phantasy in which 
Axis leaders are pictured as in- 
sect enemies destroying American 
lives, property and crops, with 
Uncle Sam advising us what to do 
about it. Written and directed by 
Raymond Evans. Cartoon by Car- 
toon Films, Ltd. 


OTHER FILM PERSONALITIES 

These are a few representative 
films made by permanent members 
of the staff. A roster of directors 
who have been temporarily em- 
ployed on Department pictures 
from time to time would include the 
names of many men prominent in 
the film world, including Joris 
Ivens of Spanish Earth fame; Rob- 
ert Flaherty, a pioneer in docu- 
mentary film production (Nanook 
of the North, Man of Aran), and 
Pare Lorenz, whose direction of The 
River and The Plow That Broke the 
Plains brought documentaries to the 
fore. 
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Now/ 


Y SPECIAL government authorization, a limited 
number of superb new Mills automatic port- 
able sound projection units are now available 

for immediate sale to war industries, schools, hospitals, 
government and public service agencies, projection 
service dealers and other outlets contributing to the war 
effort. This is the complete self-contained portable 
16 mm sound motion picture theatre containing all oper- 
ating parts—-projector, speakers, amplifier, controls and 
screen—within a single large deluxe cabinet. All-elec- 
trically operated by push button switch. No attendant 
required—darkened rooms unnecessary! 





Ideal for showing employee morale and training films, 
Army or Navy production incentive subjects, safety 
films, OWI war films, musical and news shorts as well 
as YOUR OWN COMPANY PICTURES—sound or silent 


—black and white or full color! 


Only a limited number of these brand-new units are 
available! Purchases will be filled and deliveries made 
in the order received. 


Complete Uni€ ‘E 9 i 
INCLUDING SCREEN 


AND A SECOND LENS 





SPECIFICATIONS: Cabinet contains RCA 16 mm specially de- 


signed sound projector with RCA sound-15 
watt amplification. Continuous reel holds 1.000 feet of 16 mm film, equiva- 
lent to 30-minute program. (Reel easily demountable for changing or 
servicing.) Uses any 16 mm sound or silent film in black and white or 
color. Conveniently portable cabinet equipped with casters for moving 
from one location to another. Operates on 60-cycle AC current. 110 volts. 
Six perfectly-balanced synchronized speakers. Net weight 446 lbs.—Width 
35 in.—Depth 29'/, in.—Over-all height 79 in.—Screen size 17 x 22'/2 in. 
Special film forming drum and additional reverse image lens included. 
Each unit guaranteed against defective material and workmanship. 





Auditorium-size screen attachment 
available at small additional cost. 















attendant a 


No separate screen to set up or hang. 
Darkened rooms unnecessary. 


showings if desired. 


No separate outside speakers or am- 
plifier required. 

@ Unit on casters; can be moved from 
department to department. floor to 


Dual use—group or classroom educa- 


Automatic Sound Motion Picture 


PROIEC POURS 


Advantages for War and Post War Use 


® Continuous aut proj no ® Continuous reel automatically repeats 
program without rewinding or chang- 
ing reel until complete new program 
is desired; also can be set for interval 


© Ideal for use in cafeterias, recreation 
rooms, working departments for lunch 
period use, canteens, at factory gate 
floor. during change of shifts. 
hospital wards, solariums. etc. 


classrooms. 


tion; also suitable for large gatherings ® Just plug into a wall socket, press a 






—_ 


san Sis 






A FEW OF 
THE MANY 
USERS: 


e U.S. Navy 






















e U.S. Army 





© Western Electric Co. 









¢ General Electric Co. 






¢ American Hospital 
Association 






¢ Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation 








¢ General Motors Corp. 









* Stewart-Warner Corp. 
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* Swift 6 Company 





















© Packard Motor Co. 


¢ Ferguson-Sherman 
Corporation 


¢ Link-Belt Company 


® Lockheed Aviation 
Corporation 


¢ Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation 


* Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
¢ Marshall Field & Co. 


® Illinois State 
Board of Health 


* Eloise Hospital & 
Infirmary 


¢ Appleton Electric Co. 





*® Alfred Decker & Cohn 
















Address Inquiries to Industrial Sales: Automatic Projector Division 





MILLS NOVELTY CO. 


4100 FULLERTON AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


with use of large screen attachment. button and the program is on! 















@ Added advantages for post-war use: Branch office and dealer display rooms, « 
ployee and sales training, office lobbies, product advertising, ‘‘Point of Sale 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-ONE 
months later Chester A. Lindstrom 
became Associate Chief. With the 
completion of the Department of 
Agriculture South Building in 1935, 
the Motion Picture Service moved 
into a new laboratory in that build- 
ing, the largest and best equipped 
in the government service, includ- 
ing a commodious and well-ap- 
pointed sound stage. 

On July 1, 1942, with a view to 
integrating motion picture work 
more closely with other informa- 
tional activities of the Department, 
the Secretary of Agriculture trans- 
ferred the Motion Picture Service 
from the Extension Service to the 
Office of Information, under the 
immediate supervision of Assistant 
Director of Information 
Wall, with Oliver 


charge of distribution. 


Duncan 
Griswold in 


History Repeats ITSELF 


For the present the Service is 
working under great difficulties, so 
far as production is concerned. Im- 
mediately after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor the U. S. 
Avriculture 


Department of 
laboratory, together 
with the technical staff, was taken 
over by the Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Information (now the Office 
of Strategic Services) to do secret 
war work, primarily for the Presi- 
dent and the General Staff. Thus, 
for the second time in a quarter 
of a century the Motion Picture 
Service of the Department has been 
dispossessed, just at a time when 
its own work was expanding tre- 
mendously. 

And so our annals, to date, close 
as they began, with our pruning 
hooks doubling as spears. Ways are 
being found to get Department work 
done, but by and large, the situa- 
tion remains as General Sherman so 
aptly described it. 


Of the more than seven hundred 
films produced by the Department 
since 1918, many were ephemeral 
and negligible; and many more 
adequately served their purpose 
without being distinguished as ex- 
amples of the motion picture art. 
A few, however, seem deserving of 
special mention, either because of 
the signal service they have ren- 
dered to American Agriculture, or 
because of their novelty or techni- 
cal excellence from the scientific 
standpoint. 


Remote AREAS CONTACTED 


We have mentioned The Charge 
of the Tick Brigade, first of the 
cattle tick films. This was followed 
by Molly of Pine Grove Vat. a 
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frankly melodramatic silent film 
that for years served as the front 
line in the long, bitter, and some- 
times bloody fight for the eradica- 
tion of the cattle fever tick by 
compulsory dipping of live stock 
Thousands 
of persons still alive in the hinter- 
land districts of the South will re- 
member this as the first motion pic- 


in quarantined areas. 


ture they ever saw, for the Bureau 
of Animal Industry motion picture 
truck carried “Molly” to many re- 
mote communities where commer- 
cial films had never been seen. The 
cost of producing “Molly of Pine 
Grove Vat” was not more than 
$3,000; the saving to the farmers of 
the south attributable to the cam- 
paign in which this picture played 
such an important part certainly 
runs into the millions. “Molly” 
was directed by F. W. Perkins, and 


photographed by the late Eugene 


Tucker. 


Another picture directed by Mr. 
Perkins, “Out of the Shadows,” 
achieved an all-time high among 
Department films in length of serv- 
ice and number of showings to 
farmers. Designed to further the 
campaign against bovine tubercu- 
losis, this simple, two-reel story film 
was used intensively from 1921 to 
1930 when the last remaining print 
was worn out, and during that time 
it was shown in every State and 
almost every County in the union 
6,576 exhibitions, with audiences 
aggregating more than three million 
persons. The success of the effort 
to free our milk supply from con- 
tamination by the germ of tuber- 
culosis is attributable in consider- 
able measure to this film and its 
sequel, Clean Herds and Hearts. 





eee IM STEP 


. . » With a permanent and growing 


staff, complete facilities and the ex- 


perience of years in the production of 


films that do their jobs well—these 


are AUDIO assets which answer the 
eall of INDUSTRY and GOVERN- 


MENT for services urgently needed in 


those all-important tasks of training 


on every front. 


AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


630 Ninth Avenue 


¢ New York City 


Film Center Building 


Out of the Shadows was photo- 


graphed by George Goergens. 
Supyects Suit Locaity 


The U. S. Forest Service early 
adopted the motion picture as a 
major medium of education in its 
anti-forest-fire campaign, and the 
Office of Motion Pictures produced 
for that bureau many films designed 
to inform the public as to the im- 
perative need for care in handling 
fire in the woods. Among the early 
films of this type may be mentioned 
The Fiery Lance and Red Enemy. 
The Forest Service, like the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, has relied 
largely on motion picture trucks, 
with portable projectors and gen- 
erators, to carry films to the remote 
districts where they might be ex- 
pected to do the most good. Thus 
many of the Forest Service films 
have been made for specific regions. 
Trees of Righteousness, for exam- 
ple, was made primarily for use in 
the Ozark region of Arkansas. 

SCIENTIFIC VALUE SEEN 

The Department of Agriculture 
was a pioneer in the production of 
time-lapse cinematography, and 
some of its more important scien- 
tific films were made by the use of 
this technique. As early as 1899, 
long before most people even had 
heard of motion pictures, Gifford 
Pinchot, then in charge of cer- 
tain forestry investigations for the 
Department, employed the late 
C. Francis Jenkins to make time- 
lapse pictures of the germination 
of seeds and the growth of young 
plants. A clock-controlled, motor- 
driven camera was set up in the 
Department greenhouse for the pur- 
pose, but the experiment failed, be- 
cause the roof leaked and spoiled 
the film, after the mechanism had 
been running for some time. 

Many years later George Goergens 
devised and began to assemble a 
time-lapse mechanism, but because 
of lack of funds this outfit was neg- 
lected and never given a fair trial. 
It was not till about 1923 that the 
late Howard Greene built the first 
time-lapse mechanism which De- 
partment scientists were able to use 
successfully in research. A film 
entitled Studies in Plant Growth, 
which attracted wide attention 
among scientists, was one of the 
early films shot with this mech- 
anism. 

FURTHER EXPERIMENTS 

As an example of the use of this 
time-lapse camera in research may 
be cited an experiment made some 
years ago by Dr. George R. Green- 
bank, of the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry. By photographing at in- 
tervals the progress of a culture in 
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a spiral coil of glass tubing, Dr. 
Greenbank was able to establish the 
fact that the growth of the culture 
was rhythmically intermittent, a 
fact not revealed by the appearance 
of ordinary cultures on plates, and 
one that may possibly have a bear- 
ing on the problem of undulant 
fever. 

About ten years ago an improved 
time-lapse mechanism, with controls 
operated electrically, instead of 
mechanically, was installed in the 
Department laboratory. It was with 
this outfit that Dr. E. I. Evans, of 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry, and 
Carl Turvey, of our laboratory 
staff, made the remarkable nega- 
tive of the ovulation, fertilization 
and early division of the mamma- 
lian egg, from which was made the 
film entitled In the Beginning, 
which has proved to be far and 
away the most popular of all 
U.S.D.A. scientific films. 


Fina Goat ACHIEVED 


Up to the time when this work 
was done, few biologists anywhere 
had ever even seen the microscopic 
mammalian egg; certainly no one 
had photographed the sperm enter- 
ing the egg and the ensuing divi- 
sion of the fertilized cell. So this 
monumentally laborious feat in the 
coordination of biological, micro- 
scopic and cinematographic tech- 
niques may be said to stand as 
unique in the annals of scientific 
cinematography. No one unfamiliar 
with the difficulties involved in such 
work can have any adequate con- 
ception of the great amount of labor 
and the special skills required for 
an achievement of this kind. 

We only wish we had more jobs 
like that to cope with. We believe 
that the time-lapse camera is poten- 
tially one of the more important of 
the instruments available for re- 
search. Unfortunately it is also one 
of the relatively neglected—even in 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which we are proud to 
think of as the greatest scientific 
organization in the world. 


DEVELOPMENT, 
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SOUND PROJECTORS 
ARE AVAILABLE 


If you are now engaged 
in a war training activity, 
16 mm sound motion pic- 
ture projectors may be 
purchased with your 
available priority. 

Write or wire at once 

for complete details 


DRESNER 
PROJECTION SERVICE 


64 E. Lake St. STAte 7658 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











INDUSTRY’S FIRST COMPLETE SAFETY FILM CATALOG 


Published by Business Screen for the Wartime Program of the National Safety Council 


Here in complete detail are indexed and de- Months of painstaking research and correspond- 
scribed hundreds of titles of sound and silent ence indicate that this will be one of the edi- 
torial achievements of the year! Now going to 
press for release with the forthcoming Issue Two 
of Business Screen! Every war plant, vocational 
school and other industrial and educational film 
first aid, health and hygiene and other allied users will want a copy. First edition free to all 
fields now so vitally important to the war effort. Business Screen subscribers! 


motion pictures, sound slidefilms and filmstrips 
on safety education in the fields of vehicle, pe- 
destrian and industrial safety, fire prevention, 


OTHER OUTSTANDING FEATURE ARTICLES, CURRENT FILM REVIEWS, AND TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 
WILL BE READ BY THOUSANDS OF FILM USERS IN INDUSTRY, GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. 
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period. These films also contributed 
to the war effort and carried vital 
information on farm problems. 
Of the different War Board films 
Farm Front and Farmers and De- 
lense have been shown most with 
the highest attendance. Safeguarding 
Vilitary Information and Demo 
racy in Action rank next. Some of 
these have been available over a 
longer period of time. Teamwork, 


a more recent film, is also popular 
EXTENSION SERVICE TASK 


The Mississippi Extension Serv 
ice, through its county agents, has 
been the principal medium for 
showing these films to farm audi 
ences. The State War Board trans- 
mits all films to W. C. Massey, As- 
sistant Extension Agricultural En 
gineer, at State College, who is in 
charge of the mobile sound motion 
picture outfit of the Extension De- 
partment and has charge of the 
extension film library. 

Mr. Massey not only shows pic- 
tures throughout the State but fur 
nishes films to county agents and 
others upon request. About two- 
thirds of the counties have their 
own sound motion picture projectors 
and equipment and can put on good 
shows anywhei: electrical current 
is available. 

Others who have obtained films 
and shown them to a lesser extent 
include local Farm Bureaus, cham- 
bers of commerce, and the Soil Con- 
servation Service. These showings. 
however, are small compared to the 
operations of the State Extension 


Service and county extension agents. 


ALL CLAsses ATTEND 


Motion pictures are shown to all 
classes of farm people. For exam 
ple, in February the Choctaw Indian 
Agency showed War Board films at 
five meetings to 585 Indian farmers. 

The Negro county agent in Coa 
homa County used the Farm Bureau 
motion picture outfit to put on 
shows at eleven meetings with an 
attendance of 2.984 Negroes. 

Summing up the comments of 
county agents and other agricultural 
leaders with experience in holding 
farm meetings they say that “if you 
want to get the people out to meet 
ings arrange for a good picture show 
with at least one short comedy.” 


ATTENDANCE Houps Up 


During February War Board films 
were shown 23 times with an at- 
tendance of 7,527. In March, War 
Board films were shown 53. times 
with 9,328 people attending. With 
gasoline rationing and tire conserva 
tion this is considered a good at 
tendance. 


* Uran (Milton Mangum) : Farm 
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Mobilization was the signal gun for 
the biggest food offensive ever 
opened. Farmers and ranchers of 
Utah—as of the other 47 States 
were being asked to break the all- 
time production record of 1942. 
Something was needed to start these 
meetings off—well, off on the right 
foot. Dick Harris, Utah State AAA 
range examiner, realized this. So. 
at every meeting he attended in the 
farm mobilization drive, he showed 
a short sound film first. As he said, 
“It was just what we needed.” 
“Perhaps we'll never know,” he 
said, “how much more beef will be 
produced because our ranchers saw 
the film Home on the Range, but 
I’m sure that the ranchers who did 
see it went home more determined 


to ‘knock the heil out of Hitler.’ ” 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


Behind each of our films lies the scientific use of fine 
equipment under able technical and artistic direc- 
tion. Springer combines animation with direct 
photography so that each serves its fullest purpose. 


Besides using films to spark farm 
mobilization and sign-up meetings 
here in Utah, they’ve been used on 
regular circuits. 

The Soil Conservation Service 
held a series of educational meet- 
ings in the southern part of the 
State which proved very successful. 
Doyle S. Lund, district conserva- 
tionist, hit upon the idea of showing 
the films in the high school during 
the day and then holding a meeting 
in which films were a part of the 
program at night. The students were 
used in this way to advertise the 
night meeting for their parents. It 
worked. 

Now as to the type of film which 
takes best with the rural ‘folks: 

The River will be remembered 
for a long, long time. Nearly: every 








SPRINGER PICTURES, INC. 


FISHER BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


35 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





conversation sooner or later comes 
around to the question, “Have you 
seen The River?” And the advice, if 
one hasn’t, is always, “You should 
see it.” 

Teamwork, The Farmer's Wife 
and The Battle Is in Our Hands have 
been received with open eyes as well 
as open arms. The farmers and 
ranchers of Utah like them. 

The battles on the farm front are 
largely without the color attached 
to other war efforts. It’s milking 
cows twice or three times a day; 
it’s cleaning out barns day after 
day; it’s hoeing row after row of 
beets, or plowing acre after acre of 
land. 

When a farmer sees his occupa- 
tion flashed on the silver screen and 
hears a voice that speaks his lan- 
guage, he feels honored. He wants 
to be appreciated. Seeing a fellow 
farmer on the screen is a form of 
appreciation. 

But he is also very critical of 
scenes that don’t ring true. Mom in 
The Farmers Wife using a wash- 
board was out of place, according 
to Mr. John Farmer of Utah. 

War pictures are interesting but 
battle shots from the home front 
are what he likes. The music and 
scenes of Home on the Range hit a 
bull’s eye. It made him proud of 
what he’s doing to “lick Hitler and 
Tojo.” 

OKLAHOMA FieLp Reports 


* OxtaHoma (W. Lee Stevens): 
We do not know exactly what it is 

whether it’s the subject matter 
of the pictures, or the psychological 
effect which the announcement of a 
motion picture showing has upon 
the farmers, but our County War 
Board members say that they have 
much better success in getting a 
crowd out to attend business meet- 
ings if they feature a motion pic- 
ture showing. 

We have two 16 mm. sound pro- 
jectors which are at the disposal of 
the county War Board members at 
all times. We have followed a prac- 
tice of routing these machines on 
individual circuits to five or six 
counties at a time. When one county 
on the circuit finishes its showings, 
the machine is sent directly to the 
next county on the schedule. We 
keep the schedules far enough in 
advance so as to provide ample time 
for the counties to advertise their 
meetings and the motion picture 
showings. In certain instances, we 
are in a position to furnish machines 
on call from county agents and 
other War Board members. 

One of the county AAA adminis- 
trative officers remarked the other 
day, “Our turn-out for meetings is 
twice as large when we advertise a 
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motion picture film as when a 
straight discussion program is an- 
nounced.” This 


fairly prosperous area, and parts of 


man is from a 
the State which are, less prosperous 
have even greater audiences. 

As for the types of films which 
the people seem to enjoy, we have 
had a favorable reaction to 
practically ali the pictures which 
have been distributed to us through 
U.S.D.A. War Board channels. One 
picture in particular has been highly 
applauded . . . Home on the Range. 
A large part of Oklahoma is range 


very 


country, and the scenes depicted in 
the film are in complete harmony 
with scenes from our everyday life. 
It also contains some very good in- 
formation on meat rationing, which 
every one of us 


is of interest to 


today. 
SHow “Henry Browne” 
Another film which has come to 
our State is the Negro picture, Henry 
The first time it 
was screened was at a Negro agri- 


Browne, Farmer. 
cultural leaders’ conference at 
Langston University. When the lights 
were turned on immediately after 
the last scene, there were tears run- 
ning down the cheeks of many. The 
Negro Extension District Agent 
asked that we lend him the film so 
that he could show it to his people 
all over the State. And from the 
reports which have come in, he has 
done a good job of showing it. For 
instance, during the month of De- 
cember, 1942, the picture was shown 
seven times to 1,312 people. 

In recent months our motion pic- 
ture material has received more use 
than ever before, probably due to 
the of farmer 
meetings which have been held to 


increased number 
promote agricultural production in 
Oklahoma. During March we have 
reported a total of 42 showings with 
a total attendance of 2,158. We have 
not heard from some -of the coun- 
ties. From November, 1942, through 
March, 1943, a total of 10,431 per- 
sons, chiefly farmers, have attended 


meetings where U.S.D.A. motion 
pictures were shown. This repre- 


sents 98 showings with an average 
of 107 persons attending. During 
January, Farm Mobilization month, 
we had 16 showings with a total at- 
tendance of 3,098. About all we 
have to say about motion pictures 
is to keep “em coming our way and 
we'll see that they are distributed 
in the places where they will do the 
most good. 


West Vircinia REPorTS 


* West Vircinia (Roberta Clark) : 
In West Virginia, we have discov- 
ered that the showing of movies or 
colored slides will increase the at- 
tendance of farmers’ meetings be- 
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tween 50 and 75 percent if farmers 
know about the films ahead of time. 
Such get-togethers of farmers for 
morale and educational 
are of inestimable wartime value at 


purposes 


a time when community cooperation 
is often the only solution to such 
bottlenecks as shortages of machin- 
ery and manpower. 

Extension agricultural agents in 
19 of West Virginia’s 55 counties 
have projectors and are showing 
many U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture films to rural audiences and 
certain ones to urban audiences. 
From the State U.S.D.A. War Board 
office in Morgantown, they can bor- 
row timely war films produced by 
the Department, OWI, and the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Information, as well 
as slide projectors, slides, and film 
strips. Thirty-one counties in the 
State have formulated specific vis- 
ual aids programs. 


SERVE OTHER FIELDS 


Member agencies of the State War 
Board make varied uses of moving 
pictures and slides. Improvement 
limestone and 
super-phosphate for increased pro- 


duction—AAA’s number one job in 


of pastures with 


West Virginia—is the subject of 
more than three hundred Koda- 


chrome slides which belong to the 
State AAA Committee. Oliver John- 
son, working with the State Exten- 
sion Service, last spring filmed a 
West Virginia garden movie, which 
has since been in constant demand, 


and another popular movie on 
dairying. Extension folks say the 


information in the 
Victory Garden film taught a lot of 


“how to do it” 


would-be gardeners how to supple- 
ment Uncle Sam’s food supply. Soil 
conservation—a truly uphill task in 
the mountain State—has 
subject for hundreds of slides pho- 
tographed by the Soil Conservation 
and 


been the 


Service Extension’s soil 


con- 
servation people. 

Much of this visual aids pro- 
gram preceded Pearl Harbor—but 


it served a vital wartime purpose in 
getting West Virginia’s crop and 
pasture lands in tip-top shape for 
war production. Pasture lands fer- 
tile with white clover lay ready for 
increased numbers of milk cows and 
beef cattle in the spring of 1942, 
for West Virginia’s food goals in 
the past two years called for more 
beef and more milk as well as more 
pork, eggs, chickens, and Irish po- 
tatoes. 


Mucu Stitt NEEDED 


The present visual aids program 
leaves much to be desired, Chairman 
J. Ward Wood of the U.S.D.A. War 
Board points out. First of all, we 
need to show more films at rural 


(CONTINUED ON THE NEXT PAGE) 





Declare yourself IN 
on the ALL-Out Effort 


To make certain the tools or services you provide 


operate at maximum efficiency is a part of your 


personal War Effort. 


To train uniformly mass groups of workmen in 
the use of production tools or services is the 


contribution of motion pictures to the War Effort. 


Perhaps you two should get together. A care- 
fully planned, well organized motion picture (or 
slide film) can dramatically illustrate design; ex- 
plain maintenance; demonstrate correct use. 
Such pictures are produced in our modern stu- 
dio (or in your own factory) ... RCA sound... 
trained technical personnel . . . complete equip- 


ment. 





Now in production: 11 motion pictures and 11 slide films for the 
U. S. Office of Education. Sound slide films for the U. S. Navy, 
Bureau of Aeronautics. Also, Kodachrome and Black and White 
productions in allied war industry lines. 





RAY-BELL FILMS. 


2269 FORD PARKWAY 


Inc. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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AGRICULTURAL 
SUBJECTS wim 


2° x2" COLOR SLIDES 
SLID E F ILMS 





To help the farmers of America 
produce the food needed for 
victory, county agents are mak- 
ing increasing use of S. V. E. 
Kodachrome Slides and black- 
and-white 35 mm. slidefilms on 
agricultural subjects. 


The S. V. E. collection of 2” x 2” 
full-color Kodachrome Slides in- 
cludes slides on Animal Hus- 
bandry, Stock Raising, Dairy- 
ing, and the raising of all kinds 
of crops. S. V. E. black-and- howing, modes 
white Slidefilms cover not only 
numerous agricultural subjects 
but also home economics. 
S. V. E. Slides and Slidefilms 
are ideal for 4-H Club, F. F. A. 











Club meetings and for adult au- 


diences. Black-and-White Slidefilm 
ect yctual size) of S. V. E 


show } potato planter 


SLIDE BINDERS 
Speed Up Mounting of 


Your Kodachrome Slides! 


Transparencies that you make of agricultural 
projects can be mounted in a fraction of the 
usual time with S. V. E. Slide Binders. Their 
gummed cushion frame automatically centers 
the film and the glass. No taping—no warp- 
ing—no glass breakage. For 35 mm. single, 
double or bantam size film. 


If You Need PROJECTORS 


Projectors for showing 2" x 2" color slides 
and slidefilms in agricultural training programs 
essential to the war effort may be had on 
priority. The S. V. E. 150 watt Model DD Tri- 
Purpose Projector, which shows single or dou- 
ble frame slidefilms and 2" x 2" slides, has 
proved especially well-suited for the use of 
county agents. 

Write for catalogs of S. V. E. visual teaching 


material and S. V. E. Projectors. Address De- 
partment 1B. 


FOR VISUAL €DUCATION INC 


CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


SOCIETY 


100 €AST OHIO STREET 
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meetings not only to attract audi- 
ences but to stimulate interest in the 
subject at hand. Secondly, we must 
follow up the showing of films with 
direct Pictures 
alone will not bring immediate ac- 
tion. 


farmer contacts. 


e feel that 
films must be 
utilized, while movies shown should 
also be more 


In addition to these, w 
more “how to do it” 


Farm 
problems are often local in nature. 


regionalized. 


SHows To 14,873 


Oliver Johnson, Hancock County 
Agent, reports that in 1942 visual 
aids materials, largely sound mo- 
tion pictures, were personally pre- 
sented to 14,873 people in 224 com- 
munities relative to soil conserva- 
tion, livestock and crop production, 
“Food for Freedom,” 
defense. 


and national 


“The wartime tasks on the farm 
are basically the same as always” 
says Mr. Johnson. “Soil fertiliza- 
tion for increased crop production, 
sanitation with baby chicks to con- 
trol coccidiosis, and vaccination for 
hog cholera are carried out by the 
sama methods now as before Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. In prewar days the 
farmer might take two to five years 
to make up his mind that contour 
strip cropping and treatment of 
sheep for parasites were essential 
for profitable farming in West Vir- 
ginia. Now time is short. 

“Farm people are eager to receive 
information through motion pic- 
tures of what is being done on the 
farm front. The addition to regular 
educational film programs of such 
War Board movies as Farm Front. 
Home on the Range, Salvage and 
The Farmer’s Wife are just the stim- 
ulant the farm people need. It gives 
them the faith that their job is an 
all important one and that they must 
do all they possibly can. 


Thursday 
afternoon, 


April 8, a West Virginia 
garden movie was shown to the 
Pughtown Farm Women’s Club of 
Hancock. County. This movie was 
followed by the War Board movie 
The Farmer’s Wife. At the finish of 
this movie there was complete si- 
lence. “Mom” in this picture was 
their very selves. This helps them 
all to see that theirs is a war job 
which none exceeds in importance.” 


“TEAMWORK” Is CITED 


Frantz I. Taylor, Putnam County 
Agent, says: “The film, Teamwork, 
which portrays the work of County 
U.S.D.A. War Boards, was very en- 
lightening as to just how the 
agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture are teaming up to help the 


farmer go over the top in his 1943 
production program. 

“As a special news film, U. S. 
News Review No. 2 proved very 
popular. Actual battle scenes of 
World War II were seen by many 
people for the first time. One rural 
school teacher made this statement: 
‘This is an excellent educational film 
portraying to us at home what war 
really means to those on the front, 
in comparison to the security we 
have here at home.’ 

“Another farmer states: “I’m just 
beginning to realize how big this 
war really is. I'll do my utmost to 
see that those Marines on Guadal- 
canal are fed properly.’ ” 

J. E. Prettyman, Mineral County 
Agent, says: “I have used the fol- 
lowing War Board films in Mineral 
County: Bomber, Democracy in 
Action, Aluminum, Army in Over- 
alls, Home on the Range, Tanks, 
U. S. News Review No. 1, Salute to 
Farmers, Spring Offensive. 

“I feel that the pictures have done 
a great deal in advising the farmers 
of the critical situation we are in 
today and it has stimulated their 
action to produce more this year. 
In my work as county agent I find 
that it is a lot better to show the 
farmers a picture rather than tell 
them about need for aeacwonl 


SLIDEFILMS 


(CONT'D FROM PAGE TWENTY-THREE) 
nels and the agents buy from the 
contractor as their needs dictate. 
Some agents carry a rather complete 
set and build them right into their 
programs. Others never use any 
visual material. On the whole, how- 
ever, Extension workers have led the 
way in using visual aids for teach- 
ing and have found that it pays. 
Their contribution has not been 
world-shaxing by any means, but 
they have proved that the screen 
offers ample opportunity for stimu- 
lating people to want things, for 
showing them how to get them and 
use them, and that the eye is one 
means of approach that needs little 
supplement and no apologies. 

After the war is won, who knows? 
Visual aids will certainly not back- 
track. The county extension worker 
can be expected to keep on using 
them, probably more _ intensively 
than he ever did before, with 
greater emphasis on locally pro- 
duced materials and less waiting for 
Washington to give him what he 
needs. Without a doubt, those 
agents who come back from the war 
after having been exposed to the 
Army’s excellent visual program will 
adapt it to rural teaching. 
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that SCS makes it intensive. Service 
field men find them invaluable in 
their and it is 
significant that a recent request by 
the Chief of the for em- 
ployee suggestions brought numer- 


educational work, 


Service 


ous urgent pleas for more motion 
pictures for educational use in the 
field. Plans are now being studied 
for producing within the next year 
films that will directly benefit war 
and post-war production and enable 
farmers to overcome, at least par- 
tially, certain unfavorable weather 
factors. 

Soil Service films 
are shown before a great variety of 
audiences. County War Boards have 
been using them extensively—and 
particularly Wartime Farming in 
the Cornbeli—to interest 
and enthusiasm in the gigantic task 
that lies ahead of American agri- 


Conservation 


arouse 


culture: producing enough food to 
feed our armed forces, our civilian 
population, and help feed some of 
our allies. 


Fitm AUDIENCES VARIED 


Other groups that make audiences 


for SCS motion pictures include 
Grange and local Farm Bureau 
meetings, and Production Credit 
Association meetings, as well as 


group meetings arranged by SCS 
field 1-H vocational 
agriculture classes, and many other 


men, clubs, 
rural and small town groups, par- 
ticularly now those interested in war 
work. 

Distribution is made through the 
Department of Agriculture film dis- 
tribution channels and via film 
libraries maintained at the various 
regional headquarters of the Serv- 
ice. 

In addition to the motion pictures, 
the Service film 
strips now in circulation. These are 
largely “how to do it” strips and 
are more or less technical in nature. 
They are used by field technicians 
to make clear to farmers the details 
of the various conservation prac- 
tices that will help produce the in- 
creased crop yields so vital for the 
war effort. 


has a score of 





FOREST SERVICE 
(CONT'D FROM PAGE TWENTY-SEVEN) 
programs such as the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and more recently 
the Emergency Rubber Project, the 
Forest Service is likewise making 
increased use of films for personnel 
training. One of the most important 
uses of this type of film is in the 
training of vast numbers of forest 
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fire fighters. With hundreds of ex- 
perienced fire fighters already gone 
and others constantly leaving for 
the armed forces the fire training 
problem has 
many fold. Production and use of 


become accentuated 
additional fire training films now 
appears as one of the best answers 
to fit younger boys, older men, and 
in some cases women for this ardu- 
ous and often hazardous type of 
work. 
A DistRiBUTION SYSTEM 

With ten regional offices, 150 na- 
tional forest headquarters and some 
seven hundred ranger 
cated in all parts of the United 
States and Alaska, the Forest Serv- 
ice reaches a large audience with its 


stations lo- 


films through the medium of its own 
organization. Forestry education 
work in schools and communities is 
part of the responsibility of all 
forest officers. 
ment for showing 16 mm. sound 
films is from 


Projection equip- 
circulated forest to 
forest in each region. In some back 
country areas where electricity’ is 
not available showboats with self- 
contained power units have been em- 
ployed. Isolated families in 
of the Appalachians and deep South 
have been known to walk as much 


parts 


as five miles to attend these show- 
boat showings. 

Films of the Service are also dis- 
tributed through public film depos- 
itories such as those of State Col- 
leges, YMCA centers, and the Ex- 
tension Service. Occasional subjects 
are contracted to commercial dis- 
tributors for showings in commer- 
cial theaters. Prints of any of the 
films may be purchased at Govern- 
ment rates by anyone who desires 
copies. 


HOME ON THE RANGE is the 
USDA screen story of our great 
livestock industry and its vital im- 


portance in the war program, 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF THE 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION 
GASOLINE ENGINE 


Film No. 


_ 
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Four-Stroke Cycle In- 
ternal Combustion En- 
gine (Part I) 
Four-Stroke Cycle In- 
ternal Combustion En- 
gine (Part II) 
Multiple Cylinder En- 
gines 

The Carburetor 

Fuel Feed Systems 
The Ignition System 
Engine Lubricating 
Systems 

The Cooling System 


KIT B 
PRINCIPLES OF 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
Mechanical Linkage 

The Clutch 

The Transmission 
The Differential 
Completing Transmis- 
sion of Power 

Rear Axles 


KIT C 
MOBILITY FACTORS 
Bearings 
Wheels, Rims, & Tires 
Brake Drums & Shoes 
Brake Operating Link- 
age 
Hydraulic Brakes 
Power Brakes 
Springs 
Shock Absorbers 
Front Axles & Steering 
Gear 


10 Wheel Alignment and 


-_ 


oo & © Ne 


Balance 

KIT D 
ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 
Electricity & the Stor- 
age Battery (Part I) 


2 Electricity & the Stor- 
age Battery (Part II) 
3 The Generator 
4 Current and Voltage 
Regulation 
5 The Starting Motor 
6 Chassis Electrical 
Systems 
KIT E 


GENERAL SERVICE 
Ignition Trouble 
Engine Tune-Up (Part 
I) 

a Tune-Up (Part 

) 

Power Transmission 
Trouble 
Safety Factors 


* 


Price complete, 35 slide- 
films in attractive carry- 
ing case $99 


Individual slidefilms 


F.O.B. Detroit 


$3.50 
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Shortages of trained servicemen, 
gasoline, and rubber make it neces- 
sary that the farmer, his son, or his 
hired man do the repairing and 
servicing on the car, the truck, the 
tractor, and other motorized equip- 
ment. 


Many a boy from the farm is today 
receiving Pre-Induction Training in 
his local high school, and much of 
this training will be useful in quali- 
fying him to service and maintain 
the equipment on his Dad’s farm. 
Correlated with the PIT course in 
Fundamentals of Automotive 
Mechanics, PIT-202, is the Jam Handy 
Automotive Mechanical Training 
series of slidefilms. This series con- 
sists of 35 slidefilm subjects as listed 
on the left. 





Jam Handy discussional slidefilms 
are projected on screen or wall by 
an easy-to-use film strip projector. 
These pictures can be shown any 
size and may be held on the screen 
to permit discussion and elaboration 
of intricate subjects. 


Write for full details. We will also 
send you the name of the authorized 
dealer nearest you. 


VNASHINGTON [ 


The JAM HANDY Organization 
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PROJECTION SCREENS 
of Non-critical Materials 


* We are proud, at Radiant, of our ever- 
increasing share in filling the needs of our 
armed forces. But industrial training, too, 
must be provided for. So it is with great 
pleasure that we now announce the develop- 
ment of a full line of projection screens of 
Radiant quality—made of non-critical 
materials. We can now supply all visual 
training needs. Portable, table, and wall 
screens in all sizes . . . all with the famous 
Radiant "Hy-Flect" glass-beaded screen 
surface for perfect, clean-cut, brilliant repro- 
duction — life-time whiteness. See also the 
serisational new screen for day-time repro- 
duction, in lighted rooms! Ask your dealer. 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Young in Years — Old in Achievement 


4 46 W PER R ST. ® CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


This new illustrated brochure, ‘In 
Step with the Times", in handy file 
size, gives complete information on 
Radiant Screens for all your needs. 
Free on request — write for it! 








DISTRIBUTING USDA FILMS 





(CONT'D FROM PAGE TWENTY-FIVE) 
cludes such Department agencies as 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, Extension Service, Soil 
Conservation Service, Forest Serv- 
ice, Farm Security Administration. 
In some States, the job of motion 
picture handling is done by the 
visual aids unit of the Extension 
Service as a member of the War 
Board. The practice is not uniform 
state by state, since the member 
agency or agencies to handle the 
films at the State level are decided 
by the board, which so to speak, is 
closer to the ground than Washing- 
ton. In some States the Forest 
Service may use some or all of the 
prints for a month, or the Soil 
Conservation Service, or the Exten- 
sion Service. It depends on the sea- 
son of the year and the meeting 
schedules of the various agencies. 


Boarps ARE HANDICAPPED 


Many of the boards have had 
difficulties. None has a full-time 
motion picture specialist. Sometimes 
the personnel is inexperienced. 
Sometimes it’s a case of leaving for 
the armed services or some other 
war job. Projectors are wearing 
out or becoming busier with other 
types of war films. Nevertheless, 
more and more adult farm audi- 
ences are seeing war films, despite 
all handicaps, despite even gasoline 
and rubber restrictions and longer 
working hours. 

While the War Boards, as new 
distributing sources, are carrying 
on, the older channels of distribu- 
tion are still in effect. The Forest 
Service continues, with its harder- 
worked personnel and scarcer time, 
the use of film in its campaigns of 
fire prevention and _ conservation 
education through its regional de- 
positories. The new films all bear 
on the war. 


OTHER DistTRIBUTION OUTLETS 

Soil Conservation Service, with 
its wartime importance in stepped- 
up farm production, continues to 
reach its special audiences out of 
its regional film libraries. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration continues distribution from 
its State offices. Extension workers 
continue to draw on the 50 coop- 
erating depositories. Farm Credit 
Administration and its Production 
Credit Associations still handle 
films from their district and local 
offices. 

At the same time, the personnel 
of all these action agencies obtain 
the new war films from the State 
U.S.D.A. War Boards of which they 


are members. 


The 50 cooperating depositories 
continue to receive Department 
films in three ways. As the war 
films are played off through the 
War Board agencies serving adult 
meetings, the prints are recalled, 
inspected, serviced, and dispatched 
to the depositories for their general 
type of distribution. Meanwhile, 
some of them purchase their own 
prints. Some Department films, like 
Democracy in Action, Home on the 
Range, and Henry Browne, Farmer, 
contain enough broad facts about 
agriculture to be valuable war in- 
formation to urban audiences, who 
as consumers are interested in see- 
ing the farmer’s end of the situa- 
tion. These have been put into 
broad nontheatrical distribution by 
the Motion Picture Bureau, O.W.L, 
so some of the depositories which 
have cooperative agreements with 
the Department of Agriculture re- 
ceive prints of these subjects from 


O.W.1. 
INFLUENCE ON LIBRARIES 


There was a time when a fairly 
large proportion of the films being 
handled by the film libraries of 
educational institutions throughout 
the country were agricultural. Even 
up until the war, only a few Gov- 
ernment agencies distributed films, 
with the bulk coming from Inte- 
rior, Bureau of Mines, and Agri- 
culture. But now many new war 
topics are being treated in pictures 
by Motion Picture Bureau, O.W.L., 
Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Office of Education, War De- 
partment, Navy and Marine Corps, 
etc., plus the British Ministry of 
Information, National Film Board 
of Canada and other United Nations 
units. 

As a pioneer in the production 
and use of educational motion pic- 
tures, the Department has a long 
and interesting record. But it is 
definitely not content to rest on 
that. In distribution the modern 
watchword is flexibility to meet 
changing conditions. The Depart- 
ment, as a Government motion pic- 
ture user, is no longer working 
alone. We help and are helped, 
both in production and distribution, 
by the numerous film units of the 
U. S. Government and the United 
Nations. 


Some EVENTFUL YEARS 


A lot has happened since the De- 
partment distributed the world’s 
first government-produced film, and 
even since the Extension Service of 
the Department issued “Miscellane- 
ous Circular No. 78—Use of Mo- 


BusINEss SCREEN 














tion Pictures in Agricultural Ex- 
tension Work,” in 1926. (Now out 
of print and a collector’s item 
among educational film  distrib- 
utors.) A few quotes: 

“The agricultural extension agent 
contemplating the purchase of a 
motion picture projecting machine 
(the pamphlet was referring to 
35mm. silent portable, of course) 
may expect late hours, some worry, 
and considerable expense for up- 
keep, but he can reach three times 
the number of people that can be 
reached in any other way... . 

“With his own machine, he can 
carry his film message to any place 
in his county where there is elec- 
tric current, and if he has portable 
generating equipment he can show 
his films in any locality he desires. 
(The pamphlet devoted eight pages 
to hooking up a generator with the 
fan pulley or the rear wheel of a 
jacked-up car, and how to use stor- 
age batteries.) 

Usep PorTaBLeE GENERATORS 

“The striking results re- 
corded in the use of Department of 
Agriculture films have been those in 
which the films were carried to the 
people with portable generators and 
projectors and were shown in the 
surroundings where they 
have most effect. 

“In many instances Department 
of Agriculture films thus exhibited 
in some out-of-the-way church or 
schoolhouse or in 


most 


would 


secluded 
grove have given the local popula- 


some 


tion its introduction to ‘the magic 
of the silver screen.” Instances are 
recorded of women with babies in 
their arms walking 10 miles and 
standing 90 minutes to witness such 
exhibitions. In another case a 
farmer with his entire family fol- 
lowed a Department of Agriculture 
‘movie’ truck for three days; they 
saw the same films in different lo- 
calities on three successive eve- 
nings, and seemed to get more bene- 
fit from them with each repetition. 


“Music greatly enhances the value 
of a picture. Organ music, orches- 
tra music, piano music, or even pho- 
nograph music, played while the 
pictures are being shown, will be 


found very helpful. The music 


Tom Hogan, ace USDA cameraman 
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should be soft and unobtrusive, not 
much more than an undertone, and 
should either definitely reflect the 
spirit of the films or be of such a 
neutral tone as to harmonize with 
anything. . . . 


Tuts Was History 

“The Department of Agriculture 
distributes most of its films from 
its motion picture laboratories in 
Washington, but urges that the 
State agricultural colleges or exten- 
sion divisions take over this work 
within their respective territories. 
. . . Adoption of such a plan in all 
States would save time and expense 
involved in shipments between 
Washington and all States of the 
Union.” 

Because the State U.S.D.A. War 
Boards are natural channels to farm 
leadership, the Department period- 
ically distributes appropriate types 
of O.W.I1. films to that segment of 
the rural audience. For example: 
Salvage, Letter from Bataan, Di- 
vide and Conquer. 

Agricultural films are exchanged 
with the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation. They show some of ours in 
England and we have three of their 
wartime farm-production films in 
distribution. Some of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs films are 
similarly handled, and that office 
has put Spanish and Portugese 
sound tracks on some of the North 
American agricultural films for 
showing in Latin America. 

Over-Seas branch of O.W.L. like- 
wise, has used numerous Depart- 
ment of Agriculture films in its 
foreign distribution. The State De- 
partment also is working on some 
for export. 


WELL-BALANCED LIBRARY 

From the official releases of the 
various Government producers, we 
are able to provide the State 
U.S.D.A. War Boards with a library 
of well-balanced programs. By re- 
calling and reallocating among the 
States, the variety is kept reason- 
ably current. In large part, the in- 
creased use of films may be ascribed 
to the better quality of production, 
both technical and in terms of its 
satisfying the rural desire for new 
facts about the war. 

As of this date, the personnel of 
the Distribution Section, Motion 
Picture Service consists of one 
chief, one head of booking unit, 
one secretary, one supervisor of 
shipping and inspection, two clerks, 
one film inspector. The production 
unit and the distribution unit share 
one projectionist. Morale is high 
and hours are long. All personnel 
knows what the films mean to the 
farmers and what the farmers mean 
to the country. 
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Visual Training 
in Lighted Rooms 
and Broad Daylight! 


DAYTIME 
PROJECTION SCREEN 


% So successful have tests of this great new Radiant 
development proved that it has been standardized 


by the U.S. Army. 


Now you, too, can give visual training in lighted, 
well-ventilated rooms, in broad daylight, or outdoor 


shelters. 


The Radiant Daytime et us Screen is fully col- 


lapsible — mews ss sel 


case forms bac 





contained . . . carrying 


support. Screen fabric is Radiant's 
famous “Hy-Flect" glass-beaded surface — insuring 
the utmost in brilliant, clean-cut reproduction — 
lifetime whiteness. 


The whole unit is easily set up —as quickly taken 
down . . . is adjustable to four convenient heights. 


Let the Radiant Daytime 
Projection Screen Unit help 
you to give better visual edu- 
cation under better condi- 
tions. See your dealer today 

. or write for Free folder. 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Young in Years — Old in Achievement 
1140-46 W. SUPERIOR ST. ® CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


30290768 
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New... GoldE | 
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| 
| 
TRIPLE-PURPOSE FILM SLIDE PROJECTOR | 
Used by the 7 
Armed l 
Forces 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Motor | 
Driven | 
Forced | 
Air Cooled | 
| 
SPEEDS VISUAL TRAINING 7 
Simplifies the projection problem—makes it | 

easier to train larger groups. Portable .. . 
Easy to operate . . . provides clearer visibility. | 
Uses 300, 200 or 100 watt lamps. Has corrected | 
projection lens (5” £:3.5). Available on proper | 
priority only. 
Used 3 Ways Advanced Features | 
z peg Bo @New Non-Rewind Design | 
; Frame "S68 om Saves Time and Trouble | 
3. aay - ee © Feed Capacity Up te 300 | 
Frame 35 mm. Single Frame Pictures | 
Slide Film @ Manumatic Slide Carrier | 
@ Instantly Adjustable | 
Write or Wire Today | 
GoldE Manufacturing Co. | 
1220 W. Madison St. Chicago, U.S.A. | 
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PROTECT FILMS coiwste 


RAT 


Movies RL 
at fs, sTmas 


VAP.C) RATE 


Drr<fon 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER 
VAPORATECO..INC, BELL @ HOWELL CO. 





130 West 46th St. 1801 Larchmont, Chicage 
New York, N.Y 716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 








PROJECTION SERVICE 





New York, New Jersey, Connecticut — 





16MM & 35MM motion picture projection 

service. Arrange club, 
school, church showings, supply equipment and operators. 
Full responsibility, one-time or long runs in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. Continuous projection and 
sound-slide film service. Have largest local list of the- 
atrical outlets for top quality industrial films. 


KING COLE'S SOUND SERVICE, Inc. 


203 E. 26th ST.. NEW YORK CITY LEx. 2-678! 











Pacific Northwest States — 





IN THE NORTHWEST 
iT'S MOORE'S 
MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
“Cine Specialists” 
306 S. W. 9th Ave., Portland, Ore. BE. 6716 


COMPLETE PROJECTION SERVICE 
16 & 35mm Hi-Intensity Arc Equipment 








IN THE SERVICE: 


% The widespread use of visual aids in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
is reflected in this new department of BusINEss 
Screen. H. L. Mitchell, one of our staff mem- 
bers in the service, brings us this first report: 

* It is common knowledge that the Army, in 
common with other branches of the service, is 
using training films with increasing effectiveness. 
Some indication of what “effective use” amounts 
to is always of interest, however, and the pro- 
gram at Camp Livingston, La. which calls for 
films may serve as a more or less typical case. 

In this southern camp alone, attendance at 
screenings has reached nearly a million in one 
month, and as many as 1,817 showings of 450 
subjects have been made. In addition to motion 
pictures, the camp film library also has about 
1,500 filmstrips which are used in training lec- 
tures. The library is under supervision of 
Thomas F. Huggins, an educator from west 
Texas and a pioneer in the use of films in class- 
rooms. Subjects, of course, cover a wide variety 
of military subjects—even to the proper way to 
do KP. 

The camp has available 17 projectors, and a 
five-hour course is conducted for projectionists, 
completion of which gives those who take it— 
usually one man from each unit in training— 
an Army projectionist’s card. The telescoped 
course trains men both in operation and upkeep 
of the equipment. 

Adjacent to the film library is a preview room 
for officers, and while use of films throughout 
the training plan is not compulsory, the exten- 
sive use of the previewing facilities indicates a 
high degree of acceptance. 


With the Marines in the Pacific: 


% From the other side of this global battle 
front, Lt. Col. George O. Van Orden, United 
States Marine Corps, “somewhere in the South 
Pacific,” praises the efficacy of the Signal Corps’ 
training films in a personal handwritten letter 
to Maj. Charles F. Hoban, Jr., of the Army Pic- 
torial Division. 

“You are working for a swell outfit,” Col. 
Van Orden writes. “We would have been utterly 
sunk without those training films. I have had 
considerable experience with visual training aids 
for several years before coming out here, and 
there was a day when I felt rather despondent 
about military training films. 

“The pictures are swell. They are interesting 
as they are instructive, and I do not see how 
anyone could consider omitting them from the 
demonstration phase of the cycle of instruction. 
Films such as 11-321, 7-393, and others are mag- 
nificent. I thought at first that the ending of 
7-275 was corny as hell——but after screening it 
before some twenty-five audiences I changed my 
mind. These young fellows ate it up. All your 
work is swell.” 
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TRAINING FILMS FOR 
SHIPBUILDING TRADES 
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| 
New Screen Aids Training 


% A new projection screen unit designed pri- 
marily for our Armed Forces, and now available 
for educational and other visual training use, is 
announced by Radiant Manufacturing Corp., of 
Chicago, Illinois. The new item, called the 
Radiant Day-Time Projection Box permits show- 
ing pictures in broad daylight by means of a 
shadow box construction. It has large audience 
capacity and provides greater light intensity due 
to a glass beaded, brilliant “Hy-Flect” surface. 

The construction of the Radiant Day-Time 
Projection Screen permits visual training direc- 
tors, instructors and educators to set up the unit 
quickly and easily and to adjust the height to 
four different positions. Folds compactly and 
all parts are easily fitted into a storage case. 
Films or slides can be clearly projected to au- 
diences up to 150 persons. This new unit is most 
useful to training schools, war industries, ship- 
yards, hospitals, conventions. 


SOUND SLIDEFILM 
EQUIPMENT 


TO MEET YOUR WAR 
TRAINING NEEDS! 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINES 

















We manufacture the only complete line of 
Sound Slidefikn Equipment on the market, 
for Factory Training, Safety, Sales, Educa- 
tional, Religious, and all other purposes. 
Nine models and endless combinations to 
choose from. Whatever you need, we have 
it. Twenty-five exclusive advantages. Write 


today. 





WE BUY EQUIPMENT 


Dispose of your idle sound slidefilm equip- 
ment now. It is vitally needed for war train- 
ing. Full value paid and inquiries promptly 
answered. 


0. J. MCCLURE TALKING PICTURES 


1115Y. WASHINGTON BLVYD.—CHICAGO—CANal 4914 























SAFEGUARD YOUR FILMS 


INSIST Lepocte 
ON scone’ 
FIBERBILT AND FILM 
SHIPPING WHILE 
CASES IN TRANSIT 
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Interior of the completely equipped modern visual research classroom at studios in Detroit 


Jam Handy Opens “Eye” School 


te The Jam Handy Organization, 
Detroit, Mich., announces the open- 
ing of Jam Handy Eye School No. 
1, a model school house completely 
equipped to integrate motion pic- 
tures and slidefilms with routine 
methods of teaching. 

The primary purpose in estab- 
lishing this first school room of its 
kind, is to inaugurate a series of 
clinics on visualized instruction as 
a means of determining the most 
effective methods of using the pic- 
ture screen in school and college 
classes, in vocational training, and 
in training in industry. 

It was felt that only in such an 
institution as this can the various 
visual aids problems and needs of 
the instructor, and the experience 
and products of the picture pro- 
ducer, be effectively integrated for 
the benefit of education and training 
in general. 

A wide range of teaching experi- 
ments will be conducted in the Eye 
School Clinics with the cooperation 
teachers and_in- 
from schools and 

Experiments will 
enlist the help of pupils, students 
and industrial workers of the aver- 
age type, and: of all ages as the 


of professional 
both 
from industry. 


structors 


Entrance of the new “Eye” School 
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clinics progress, and findings of the 
clinics will be made available from 
time to time to all those interested. 

The wide and rapid expansion of 
the wartime visual training pro- 
gram, has been partly responsible 
for the founding of this first ex- 
perimental school, as well as the 
establish visual 
and training upon a firmer founda- 
tion of techniques, to make visual- 
ized education and training most 
effectual. 

Special studies will be conducted 
as to how visuals may best be used 
to take more of the burden off the 
shoulders of the teacher—at a time 
when the Nation is over 50,000 
teachers short, due to the war. 

It also was realized that the tre- 
mendous step-up in industrial train- 
ing, involving the use of the screen. 
demands that more information and 
guidance based upon experience be 
made available to employers in war 
plants and factories. 

The first Eye School is not only 
equipped for the most effective use 
of visualized teaching but compares 
in every other respect with the most 
efficient and advanced of modern 
public schools. The proper place- 
ment of projection equipment, 
screens and lighting facilities have 
been worked out, as well as the 
maximum convenience for the in- 
structor in utilizing them i) every 
day work. 


need to teaching 


Photo & Sound Add Animation 
* Complete facilities for motion 
picture cartoon animation have 
just been installed by Photo and 
Sound, Inc., San Francisco motion 
picture and slidefilm producers, the 
first equipment of this type to be 
set up in San Francisco. 








STEEL Motion Picture 
PINLW! CANS ana REELS 


AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY“ 


Don’t accept substitutes when you can get the very best 
- - Compco STEEL Cans and Reels, available for imme- 
diate shipment in a complete range of sizes. Write today 





for catalog sheet and price list. 


“Available on priority only, of course 































COMMERCIAL METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
2253 West St. PaulAve. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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1712 CONNECTICUT AVE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Most Complete 16mm 
Sound Motion Picture Studios in the East 


FROM SCRIPT TO SCREEN 
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fb abe PASSING AMMUNITION in 
the fields and pastures of Amer- 


ica these coming harvest months. 
Winning the battle of food produc- 
tion nou wont depend on how many 
films are shown to farm audiences 
this summer but the campaign for 
production in 1944 must be laid out 
today. That is the editorial key- 
Edition of 
Business SCREEN which we have al- 


note of this Special 
most wholly devoted to the past and 
present film program of the U. 5. 
Department of Agriculture. 
Whether your interest is that of 
the county or extension agent seek- 
ing new material for showing to 
your farm audiences during the 
coming winter season or the manu- 
facturer of farm products or food- 
stuffs, this program deserves your 
thorough understanding and your 
utmost cooperation. The Foop For 
FREEDOM campaign is hardly begun. 
From the soil of America must 
come the guarantees of freedom 
from want and starvation that 
might otherwise soon undo the re- 


Not only 


in lands abroad where the peace is 


sults of military success 


to be won and held but in the tough- 
est, hardest months of combat and 
war production still ahead, we must 
look to the American farmer and his 
fields. 

As Secretary Wickard has so well 
said, in films “we have potentially 
the most useful medium of education 
yet created.” Pictures are needed in 
the field of nutrition, of food con- 
servation and rationing. As we have 
pointed out elsewhere in this edi- 
tion, we should show visual indoc- 
trination films to thousands of ur- 
ban young people whose services 
will be needed on our farms again 
next year. The entire field of agri- 
culture still stands in need of per- 
manent visual education materials 
on basic subjects taught in rural 
classrooms and in our agricultural 
colleges. We envision entire se 
quences such as the University of 
Wisconsin short course to be pro- 
duced in sound films of long-range 
value. 

The challenge to use this medium 
wisely and well is again laid down 

this time to the staff and person- 
nel in charge of visuals for the De- 
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partment, and to the 3,000 hard- 
working county agents and other 
field workers. The challenge and 
to provide NEEDED 
films where they cannot otherwise 
be produced from available Federal 
funds should be seriously consid- 


opportunity 


ered by the manufacturer of: agri- 
cultural implements and other prod- 
ucts. Such service to the American 
farmer and the equally wise expen- 
diture of budgets will earn the good- 
will of the farm audience and the 
gratitude of the entire country. 
Food is a weapon. We must pro- 
duce more to win both the war and 
the peace that follows. 


Twenty Fighting Men 

% An example of the inspirational 
value of pictures in stimulating 
those who produce food to greater 
effort is Ralston Purina’s new sound 
motion picture Twenty Fighting 
Men. Produced by Jam Handy for 
public showing, the new subject was 
recently premiered for company 
audiences. To be reviewed in our 
next. 


USOE “In Production” 
% Without much fanfare, the pro 
duction by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation of vitally important visual 
training materials needed on _ th 
war production front goes on in 
schools, shops and studios all over 
the U. S. Last we heard, Floyde 
Brooker, chief of the Visual Aids 
for War Training staff, was in Cali- 
fornia, Ford Lemler in Texas and 
then back in Washington. Lyle 
Stewart was in Buffalo and the other 
hard-working specialists on this tre- 
mendous production project were 
similarly and literally making the 
chips fly. There are about twenty 
subjects in production in the Air- 
craft Work Series; thirty in the 
field of Shipbuilding Skills; forty- 
nine additional in Machine Shop 
Work; twenty in the field of ad- 
vanced engineering and inspection 
methods. Of these, the all-impor- 
tant field of electronics is to be cov- 
ered in four subjects and equally 
vital instruction in foremanship will 
be given in a comprehensive series. 
To the list of producing com- 
panies previously given in these 
pages (ATLAS, BRAY, PHOTO & SOUND, 


JAM HANDY, RAY-BELL, etc.) there 
should now be added such names as 
AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC.; BELL & 
HOWELL CO.; CARAVEL FILMS, INC.; 
HERBERT KERKOW: LOUCKS & NOR- 
LING STUDIOS, JAMES L. BAKER 
(MODE ART PICTURES, INC.) and 
GENE K. WALKER. To these addi- 
tional contractors, the Office of Edu- 
cation has awarded the final series of 
subjects, thus completing allocation 
of the year’s program. 

A section of the forthcoming is- 
sues of Business SCREEN will be 
devoted to production news and re- 
We hope 


to be able to present (as before) a 


views of these subjects. 


comprehensive special edition. 


They Serve America: 


* A little while after we started 
this book “Ted” Curtis paid us a 
friendly visit at our first offices in 
Chicago. You don’t easily forget 
the kindness and good faith which 
were manifest in this and in later 
visits to his office in Rochester. So 
when the United States Senate con- 
firmed the promotion in June of 
Brigadier General Edward P. Cur- 
tis, formerly sales manager of East- 
man Kodak’s motion picture film 
department, we reserved the item 
for this, our personal column. Gen- 
eral Curtis’ promotion was given in 
recognition of conspicuous leader- 
ship during the Tunisian campaign. 
We are proud beyond words. 


% Richard M. Hough, formerly 
Midwestern manager for Modern 
Talking Picture Service, now Lt.j.g. 
at the Navy’s Photographic School, 
Pensacola. Sons in service club: 
Captain Paul L. Brand II; Ensign 
Malcolm P. Ewing. Lt.j.g. Fred 
Roberts from San Diego 
where he is audio-visual training 
officer at the Base there. The New 
York chapter of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management heard 
Lieut..Commander Patrick Murphy, 
chief of the visual training section, 
U. S. Coast Guard on May 7th. 
Commander Murphy spoke on “New 
Techniques of Visual Training in 
the Armed Forces.” 


writes 


A Boon to Visuals 


% The great contribution made to 
the cause of widespread use at low 


cost of visual training and informa- 
tional subjects of our government 
and Canada through the distribution 
facilities of Castle Films should 
somehow, someday be told. For the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Office 
of War Information, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture the Castle 
organization pioneered the cause of 
low-cost to the user. While this has 
sometimes great effort at 
small return to the visual dealer, all 
who have served America and the 
cause of visuals through this activ- 
ity can take pride in the fact that 
this has been the greatest impetus 


meant 


to the nationwide use of 16 mm. 
films this country has ever seen. In 
post-war America Federal sponsor- 
ship must be supplanted by similar 
mass-scale production by private 
Who can doubt that it 
will be done? 


enterprise. 


Equipment Available 


% You can get tube and lamp re- 
placements and other electronic 
parts for sound projectors accord- 
ing to WPB limitation order L-265, 
providing the particular item has 
been produced by basic manufactur- 
ers in this field. But you will have 
to turn in the old part or used tube 
or certify that you lost it. See your 
dealer. Repair, maintenance and 
operating supplies are covered in 
the AA-2 category. Products avail- 
able in this category include items 
under $100 such as SVE’s Model 
DD projector, all types of screens 
(subject to metal orders) and simi- 
lar supplies such as reels, cans, 
shipping cases where supplies per- 
mit. 


Coming Attractions: 


% In addition to the industry’s first 
and most complete catalog of 
SAFETY FILMS, the forthcoming Isste 
2 of Business Screen will feature 
the film story of the OPA, an article 
about Nutrition Films, a survey of 
the film programs of outstanding 
agricultural concerns and reviews 
of the latest films. Among these: 
Twenty Fighting Men, the new Pu- 
rina sound motion picture; and 
This Too Is Sabotage, new Westing- 
house feature.—OHC. 





















HERE IS THE MOTION PICTURE STORY 


THE FOOD FRONT 


in United States Department of Agriculture 16mm. Sound Films 


Never before has food . . . its production, distribution and conserva- 
. and to the world. This 
country must face the problem of converting its food production to 


tion... been so important to this nation. . 
the needs of total war. Never before has there been such a necessity 
for all the people to cooperate so thoroughly on the food front. Here 
are motion pictures that show how America is fighting the war on 
the Food Front. These pictures are Low IN Cost! Show them now! 


8 SIGNIFICANT SUBJECTS! 








WARTIME FARMING (A106) 10 mins., $8.53 


A timely picture on the importance of the corn 
belt region in American agriculture. Story of 
erosion during World War I. Conservation 
measures taken. Corn belt's contribution to the 
war effort today. 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION (A100) 10 mins., $8.53 


America’s vast agricultural resources and how 
farmers are meeting the ever-increasing food 
needs of the nation. Interesting scenes of the 
production and processing of milk, eggs, beef, 
gtain, and cotton. 











HOME ON THE RANGE (A101) 10 mins., $8.53 


A beautifully photographed action picture of 
the Western range country. Explanation of 
why there may not be enough meat to give all 
civilian consumers the cuts to which they are 
accustomed. Included is a fast-action round-up, 
complete with vaccine injection and branding. 


HIDDEN WEAPONS (A104) 10 mins., $8.53 


Need for wartime repairs and conservation on 
the farm. Waste and carelessness revealed as 
saboteurs. Many examples on how to conserve 
materials, produce and valuable time. Special 
stress given to the need of making efficient use 
of time. Ideal for showing to any workers. 











10 mins., $8. 53 


In action scenes of troops and ships, this pic- 
ture shows the way farm products are actually 


HENRY BROWNE, FARMER (A102) 10 mins., $8.53 


A simple, moving story of a Negro farmer and 


FARM BATTLE LINES (A105) 


his family—what they are doing individually 
and collectively to win the war. Farmer Browne 
plants more. Mrs. Browne has a victory gar- 
den. Young Henry milks the cow. Sister has a 
flock of chickens. A heart-warming ending. 


used .. . cotton for explosives and plastics, cot- 
tons and peanut oil for aircraft engines and 
paints. An inspiring film that shows how dif- 
ferent workers serve the cause of freedom. 





Castle Films, Inc., is the distributor of 16 mm. sound film for 
these Government Agencies: 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


(including machine shop training films and U. S. Army and Navy pre-flight, 
pre-induction training films) 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA 


Write for free catalogues of 16 mm. sound subjects available. 











TEAMWORK (A107) 9 mins., $8.01 


How various agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture can help meet Fyre = prob- 
lems of wartime farmers. teamwork be- 
tween the farmer and the local organization of 
the War Board, problems which the farmer 
cannot solve himself are met jointly. 


THE FARMER'S WIFE (A103) 8 mins., $7.49 


This inspiring film is a tribute to the farm 
women of America and their essential part in 
the war effort. How women and girls in rural 
areas are carrying on important work which 
is a parallel to that done by women in facto- 
ries. A thrilling picture for men and women. 


FREE ! Folder describing these films at greater length. Fill out and 
mail coupon below. 


CASTLE FILMS 
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DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 











CASTLE FILMS, INC. 
RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. Address 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ) Nearest Office 


Please send free folder describing films produced by U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE. 
Name 
Address. 
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Protecting His Future 


KNOWING how to run’em and how to fix ‘em “when the chips are 
down” is important to him. Keeping mechanized equipment in 





workiny order under tough combat conditions may mean life or 
death to the man over there. 





VISUAI TRAINING AIDS help make sure that the men who use, 
maintain, and repair war products understand their operation 
and how to keep them running. 


MEN CUSS what they don’t understand and DISCUSS favorably 
the products they have learned to use right. 


Weare rrivileged to assist farsighted manufacturers who contrib- 
ute to the training of men in the satisfactory use of their products. 
To other manufacturers we can give the benefit of much that 
has been learned in this important phase of the war effort. 
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The JAM HANDY O:gauczatiou 


Visualizations * Educational Sound Pictures * Slidefilms * Vocational Training 
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